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GARDEN SOILS AND HOW TO 
IMPROVE THEM. 


'PNUE selection of a site for a garden is not al- 

ways a matter of choice, but has often to be 
governed by circumstances and considerations 
which are imperative upon the owner of the land, 
and to which he must yield his preferences. The 
district in which he resides may be one in which 
a heavy clayey soil prevails, with or without good 
underdrainage ; it may be a sandy soil upon a 
substratum of gravel, or it may be upon a heavy 
clay ; it may be a ferruginous soil, overcharged 
with iron; a peaty soil, overcharged with acids 
arising from the decomposition of the vegetable 
matters it contains; a limestone soil, in which 


“ 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Suram Eventne Dress.—Back anv Front. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VII., Figs. 45-43, 








lime predominates ; or a magnesian soil, in which 
magnesia prevails, It will readily be seen that 
soils of such diverse characters must receive di- 
verse treatment, for what may be the best of 
treatment for the one may be the very worst for 
another, and produce success or failure in their 
cultivation accordingly. 

Soils are usually divided into two general class- 
es, namely, mineral soils and vegetable soils, and 
these again into several sub-classes. Mineral soils 
are as follows: 

Clayey soils are such as do not contain less 
than one-sixth part of aluminous matter, and do 
not effervesce with acids. 

Sandy soils are those which contain at: least 
three-fourths of sand. If they effervesce with 
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Fig. 3.—Faitte anp Satin Eventna Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


acids, they contain lime or chalk, and are termed 


either calcareous or silicious, as they effervesce | 


or not. 


Limestone soils are those which contain a | 


large quantity of lime in some form or other, 
and produce a decided effervescence when treated 
with acids. Water filtered through them will 
throw down a white sediment when boiled and 
allowed to settle. 

Marly soils‘ are such as contain decomposed 
limestone or shells in a state similar to clay. 
They effervesce with acids, like limestone soils, 
and are similar in character to them. 

Vegetable soils are divided as follows: 


Loamy soils, or those which contain not less | 


than one-third of fine earthy matter, combined 
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Figs, 1-5.—LADIES’ EVENING DRESSES, 


| with decayed vegetable matter, or with animal 

manure in the proportion of not more than one- 

| half. They will usually effervesce with acids, 

They are generally designated by the cl 

| of the earthy portions which 

as clayey loam, sandy loam, granitic 

loam, ferruginous loam, etc., and sometimes by 

| their color and texture, as a stiff yellow loam, or 
a light friable loam. 

Peaty soils contain at least one-half decayed 

| vegetable matter, and are designated either boggy 


OL 


iracter 
they contain, such 


loam, marly 


or dry peat, according as they contain or will 
| hold more or less of water. 

It is commonly thought that all clays, by knead- 

ing with water, can be made into a tenacious, com 


| pact ball, but this is by no means the case. Pipe- 











Figs. 4. and. 5.—Sitk anp Gauze Evenina Dress.—Front anp Back. 
For description see Supplement, 
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clay and fuller’s earth are by no means tenacious, 
being but slightly so. Some are so firm, hard, 
and tenacious as to be almost impervious to wa- 
ter ; others imbibe water so freely as to be readily 
cut with any sharp instrument; some, as granit- 
ic clays, are stiff, refractory, and retain moisture, 
and are consequently sterile ; others, again, as 
basaltic clays, are soft and ductile, and part with 
the water they contain. These are generally fer- 
tile. Color is also an indication of the fertility 
or sterility of a clayey soil. Fertile clays are gen- 
erally light, as they contain more or less of car- 
bonate of lime. Red, blue, or yellow clays do not 
contain much, if any, lime, but contain iron in 
some form in a greater or less degree, and in 
proportion as they do so are consequently sterile. 
When very tenacious, all clays are naturally bar- 
ren, because in wet weather they do not permit 
the rain to permeate them, and in dry weather 
they bake so hard that the roots of the plants 
can not penetrate them. 

The way to improve such lands is to render 
them lighter by frequent digging or ploughing 
when it is neither too dry nor too wet. If dug 
or ploughed when wet, they are more injured than 
benefited, as they are rendered still more tenacious. 
Ridging up such soils late in the autumn in order 
to expose them to the alternate freezings and 
thawings of winter, is very useful in some cases, 
but not in all, Whether it is so or not can only 
be found out by actual experiment, as no certain 
criteria are known by which we may judge of its 
propriety. Sand and coal ashes are very injuri- 
ous unless laid on in very large quantities, as they 
have a tendency to bind clays together when in 
small quantities. A most excellent way of ren- 
dering such soils more friable is to dig or plough 
in large quantities of green vegetable matter, such 
as buckwheat or clover. Horse or cow manure 
is best for such soils, and should be ploughed in 
when quite fresh, before or during warm weather, 
as then its fermentation in the soil has a tend- 
ency to lighten it, as bread is lightened by any 
ferment. 

When sandy soils have some proportion of clay, 
loam, or other earthy substances in their com- 
position, they are called heavy sands, but where 
these materials are to a great extent wanting, they 
are called light sands, and where they are entire- 
ly wanting, they are ealled loose, or blowing, 
sands. Sandy soils are best improved by incor- 
porating into them clays or other tenacious soils. 
Peat is also a most excellent article for their 
amelioration, especially if they be very light. 
Lime and especially marls are of great service, 
particularly when there are indications of iron in 
the soil, as the lime decomposes the oxide of iron, 
and neutralizes its bad effects. Composts of ani- 
mal and vegetable manures and heavy earths, par- 
ticularly clay and marl, are excellent improvers 
of sandy soils. Another excellent mode of im- 
proving them is to fold sheep upon them, feeding 
them with green food; their continued tread 
compacts the soil, and their droppings manure it 
at the same time. 

Limestone soils vary much in hardness and fri- 
ability. Some are very fertile, whilst others, es- 
pecially those which contain much magnesia, are 
sterile, although on some soils magnesian lime- 
stone appears to act as a useful manure. Lime 
acts, however, more as a solvent for vegetable and 
animal matters in the soil than as a direct ma- 
nure, and if too frequently applied is injurious. 
It is an excellent application to the soil when 
green crops are ploughed under for fertilizing 
purposes, and also when peat is applied. The 
treatment for ameliorating them is similar to that 
indicated for clayey soils. 

There are several varieties of marls, the prin- 
cipal being clay marl, sandy marl, slaty marl, 
shell marl, and green-sand marl, The first and 
third are apt to be heavy and wet, and for their 
amelioration require large quantities of sand to 
be incorporated with them. Sandy marls, on the 
contrary, require large quantities of clay. Shell 
marls and green-sand maris are generally used 
as manures. The latter contains a large quanti- 
ty of silicate of potash, as well as lime in differ- 
ent forms, and is a most admirable fertilizer, es- 
pecially for sandy soils, and those worn out by 
overcropping. 

Loamy soils are the most common, and do not 
require any special notice, as they only require 


‘good cultivation and proper manuring to make 


them fertile. 

Peaty soils, if boggy, require to be ridged up 
in autumn, and exposed to the action of the win- 
ter weather. Lime is an excellent ameliorator of 
such soils, as it acts as a solvent for the vegetable 
matter they contain. When boggy, great atten- 
tion must be paid to thoroughly drain them. Dry 
peaty soils require heavy manures to properly fer- 
tilize them. 

Whenever the subsoil is clayey, hard, and re- 
tentive of water, under-draining must be resorted 
to. In the case of sandy soils with a gravelly 
subsoil, or where the lower stratum of sand is 
permanently moist, this is not necessary, and, in- 
deed, would be injurious. We once planted a 
large grove of trees on a blowing sand beach, 
four miles seaward from the mainland, and they 
did well, because the sand beneath was kept con- 
tinually moist by infiltration from the ocean. 
They received annually a light top-dressing of 
manure, and a mulching of sedge and sea-weed 
to prevent the sand from blowing away and ex- 
posing the roots. When the subsoil is heavy or 
hard, it should always be broken up by subsoil 
ploughing or trenching, but in no case should the 
subsoil be brought to the surface. The surface 
soil having been exposed to the action of the el- 
ements for indefinite periods of time, is always in 
better conditionto support plant life than that 
which has not been so exposed. Subsoiling in- 
creases the depth of the soil by aerating it, and 
allowing the water which falls upon the surface 
soil to percolate through it, carrying with it, in a 
soluble form, a portion of the plant food applied 


to the surface, 
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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 


No. 68 of HarPer’s YOUNG PEOPLE, issued 
February 15, contains “A Ripper,” an exciting 
coasting story, by W.O.STODDARD, illustrated by 
GRAHAM ; Chat No. LI. on Philately, that will 
interest all young stamp collectors ; “ My First 
Muff,” a poem, illustrated ; Chapter Ten of “ Toby 
Tyler,” in which Mr. Stubbs distinguishes himself 
as a guest at a dinner party, illustrated ; “ Stan- 
ley’s Great Fourney,” an article on the great ex- 
plorer’s discoveries in Central Africa, by WIULL- 
IAM L. ALDEN, é/ustrated ; “ A Strange Valen- 
tine,” a charming story for girls ; Chapter Three 
of “ Phil’s Fairies,” by Mrs. W. J. Havs, tllus- 
trated ; “ The End of My Monkey,” by Fimmy 
Brown, with six illustrations ; a page of Valen- 
tine Sketches ; a full Post-office Box, with an es- 
pecial Valentine design as a heading ; and many 
other attractions. 





we Our Cut Paper Pattern Department hav- 
ing been reorganized, these patterns will henceforth 
be numbered in the Catalogues, and ordered by 
Numbers, instead of Names, as heretofore. Ar- 
vangements have also been made to divide the 
suits, and to sell the different parts thereof sepa- 
rately, as may be desired. Whenever a Cut Paper 
Pattern is published of a suit illustrated in the 
Bazar, the Catalogue Number by which it is to be 
ordered, and the price of each part, will accom- 
pany the illustration. 





FIRST LOVE. 


HE novel—delightful friend—has out- 
grown most of the absurdities of its 
youth. It is no longer an improbable tale 
of impossible people. It shows virtue her 
own feature, scorn her own image, and the 
very age and body of the time his form and 
pressure. But one popular fallacy it still 
maintains. Of five stories out of six, the 
theme is “the bloom of young desire, and 
purple light of love.” The hero has not yet 
forgotten his college Greek. But yesterday 
the heroine admired her first trained skirt. 
“ He is a child and she is a child, 
In their kingdom there by the sea; 
But they love with a love that is more than love, 
He and his Annabel Lee.” 
And when they have triumphed over the 
forty chapters of hindrances to their union 
which the well-regulated novel describes, 
they wed with rapture, and live happy ever 
afterward. 

It is in this conclusion that the fiction mis- 
represents the fact. For, first, a man is as 
little likely to marry his first love as if she 
came within the inhibited degrees of rela- 
tionship. And second, when he does, both 
the eager wooer and the responsive maid 
commonly repent of the alliance in that 
leisure which the proverb hints at. 

Sour-faced Prudence is apt to forbid the 
banns of these babes in the wood. He has 
his place to make in the world, or she has 
duties she can not desert. A long engage- 
ment follows; and when his income is se- 
cured oF her hand is free, behold! he adores 
Another, and she thinks Smith the better 
match. Orthey have parted in some lovers’ 
quarrel, and when the misunderstanding is 
at last explained, it is too late. Of course 
they know that they shall break bread with 
Sorrow all their days. She expresses that 
sentiment at the piano through the medium 
of Chopin, and he glooms in corners. Nev- 
ertheless, he comes to find life without her 
exceedingly comfortable, and in her busy 
round she almost forgets how he looked in 
his youth, and before he grew so very red 
and stout. 

But what if love’s young dream had been 
fulfilled? Our eyes are dim with tears over 
the death-bed of sweet Dora Copperfield. 
David loves her, and is very sorrowful. 
Even Aunt Betsey is full of tenderness and 
pity toward the “Little Blossom” who won 
all hearts. But if she had lived? For Flo- 
ra Finching, full-blown, empty, silly, vola- 
tile, ineffably wearisome, is but the mature 
Dora. If Ethel Newcome was Clive’s first 
love, it was not the Ethel whom he mar- 
ried. Little enough of happiness would the 
proud, worldly, undisciplined girl and the 
facile, fickle, indolent, selfish boy have found 
together. 

And suppose the Judge had lingered by 
the brook-side with fair Maud Maller! 
Would they have been happier married 
than he in his lonely splendor, she in her 
drudging round? The dream of each, the 
“might have been,” made the one celestial 
vision of an earth-bound life. In its fulfill- 
ment lay the real tragedy. 

And here is the danger which lies in first 
love. Always it is vowed to anideal. Once 
in a thousand times, perhaps, the actual 





person is found so much to resemble the 
imaginary being that the exalted sentiment 
may drop, and rest upon that reality with- 
out shock or change. But commonly the 
difference is world-wide. And if it be the 
unrelenting test of marriage which discloses 
it, happy is it for those hasty lovers if char- 
acter and principle maintain the vows which 
passion took. 

Yet first love, though oftenest a delusion, 
is not therefore a folly. That rapt existence 
in upper air, that losing of self in another, 
is not ignoble, and leaves behind it some- 
thing sweeter than it takes away, as when 
our friend dies, his angel comes. It is only 
when the radiant vision of a lost past de- 
frauds the honest present that it can harm. 
Poor faithful JEAN Burns, toiling early and 
late to keep the bairns together and her 
ROBIN respectable, could not have relished 
his mooning about under hay-stacks, and 
wetting his rheumatic feet, in composing 
songs to his various first loves. Madame 
GemMA Donati Dante doubtless had her 
own views as to the fuss which her saturnine 
husband made over his lost BEATRICE, and 
if their conjugal differences grew into a 
separation, who shall say that the patience 
of that high-born lady with her shadowy ri- 
val had not been exemplary? And though 
Mistress LAURA DE SADE was as proper as 
St. UrsuLa, we certainly do not hear of her 
noble husband making himself unpleasant 
until the handsome Perrarcu had built 
mountains of sonnets to her. 

If pretty Mrs. Smith fails to make the 
most of her lord, and of her life with him, 
because she fancies that Brown alone, dis- 
severed but unforgotten, was the true 
prince, her folly of first love is fatuous. If 
Jones, having married that nice Miss Rob- 
inson, defrands her of one kind word, court- 
esy, or attention because of his early in- 
fatuation for the lovely Miss Thompson, he 
is a deluded and deluding Jones. The 
chance is that each has “gained profit by 
losing of his prayers.” 

Women are more apt than men to fancy 
that the bloom of life is gone because their 
first love seems wasted. But Experience, 
who writes her moral at the end of the 
story, records that affection is never wasted, 
but that the only love which is likely to 
endure and bless is that which springs in 
disciplined hearts for real beings, not that 
wild phantasy of youth which creates the 
idol it worships. 





THE LAP OF LUXURY. 


HE lap of luxury is no doubt a most 

comfortable abiding-place, and if there 
are dangers attending it, there are also safe- 
guards. If Inxury is debilitating to the en- 
ergies, if it stifles genius and fosters self- 
indulgence, on the other hand it is full of 
opportunity for those who know how to use 
it, while some of the negative virtues flour- 
ish under its influence, where one has no 
temptation to envy his fellow-men or to 
overreach them. And if we happen to be 
born without energy, or genius, or the spirit 
of self-sacrifice, it offers a pleasant asylum 
for our insignificance. Luxury is perhaps 
a greater test of character than poverty, 
though few of us would hesitate to accept 
it, feeling, with the natural conceit of man- 
kind, that we should come forth from the 
trial like gold from the smelting; and yet 
he who would misuse the situation would, 
we fear, be no less unable to grasp the ben- 
efits which poverty confers, or wrestle with 
its disadvantages. If the pure metal is 
present, neither the lotus-eating effects of 
the one condition nor the overstimulation 
of the other can materially injure it. In 
the mean time, we more heartily commend 
him who can rise from the lap of luxury 
and betake himself to the austere life, who, 
amidst all its allurements, still preserves his 
enthusiasms and ambitions, and allows no 
talent to gather rust, no generous impulse 
to fall into disuse, than we commend his 
brother, whom want and privation and de- 
spair have stung into desperate exertion, 
whose heart has been kindled into pity by 
its own sufferings, who has had no choice 
but to do or die, no siren beguiling him from 
great enterprises, from hardships and perils, 
to rest on rose leaves. If poverty, as the 
Italian proverb preaches, is the mother of 
all the arts, perhaps we might reply that 
luxury is their heir. Into her lap are gath- 
ered all the beautiful things that genius 
has devised and skill has executed. All in- 
ventiors, wrought out of the busy brain by 
the cunning hand of the poor, minister to 
her state. Music and the drama wait upon 
her like gracious handmaidens; at her com- 
mand the ends of the earth bring tribute. 
Emerson has truly said that the love of 
riches seems to have grown chiefly out of 
the love of the beautiful. We love wealth, 
in the first place, because it throws the 
world open to us; because it introduces us 
to all that is highest in the realms of bean- 
ty; because it grants us leisure to do and to 
be, to develop our powers, to put ourselves 





en rapport with great minds; because it 
thrusts sordid cares and considerations from 
us, and leaves us at liberty to love our neigh- 
bor as ourselves, But presently we find that 
its frivolous diversions threaten to deprive 
us of its higher privileges. We are too read- 
ily satisfied, perhaps, with the mean com- 
forts and pleasures it affords, are always 
promising ourselves to exhaust its splendid 
opportunities to-morrow, till delay and in- 
dulgence become a habit. 








LONDON SNOWED UP. 
By MRS. JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 

J\NGLAND was just congratulating herself on 
having gone prosperously through those 
months of the year usually dominated by fogs 
and other winter discomforts, when, after a week 
or so of frost which in several places hovered in 
the neighborhood of zero, and here and there 
went a degree or two below it, the snow began to 
fall, and kept to work with such un-English as- 
siduity that to-day we are informed that nothing 
like it has been seen in England within living 
memory. When anything out of the common 
way in meteorological phenomena occurs, there 
are always found people to say that it is the most 
extraordinary visitation since forty years ago; 
but in the present instance it was felt that this 
time-honored expression was inadequate, and the 
duration of a lifetime has been substituted. To 
an American eye the quality of this mighty snow- 
storm seems hardly to warrant the terms in which 
it is spoken of; it would be considered an excep- 
tionally mild affair in New York or Boston ; but, 
on the other hand, the impotence of the people 
to grapple with their rough visitor certainly gives 
him a considerable importance. He is having his 
own way everywhere, and in the provinces he is, 
judging from the reports in the newspapers, por- 
tentous. Two judges have been snowed up in a 
train on the way to the Maidstone assizes, and 
were forced to return to London—a mishap which 
was probably not entirely unacceptable to the 
malefactors who were awaiting their doom. 
Snow-drifts are from seven to seventeen feet 
deep in the northern and eastern counties ; trains 
and mails are everywhere at a stand-still. On Jan- 
uary 18, an engine arrived at Cheltenham with- 
out its train, which it had lost somewhere on the 
way without knowing it! In the near vicinity of 
London, a gentleman, on arriving at his house in 
the evening, found access to it impeded by a big 
snow-drift, which mounted as high as the fan- 
light over the door; and he had an hour’s hard 
work digging his way in with a shovel thrown to 
him by his wife out of the bedroom window. 
Cottages are reported as being entirely buried ; 
and to-day’s paper contains an account of a po- 
liceman who walked into a huge drift, and was 
with difficulty extricated. Probably he was on the 
path of duty, and was too conscientious to turn 
back. Still more startling tales come to us from 
outlying districts ; but something must be allow- 
ed for the astounded imaginations of people who 
find themselves confronted by a state of things 
in estimating which they are without that indis- 

pensable requisite—a precedent—to go by. 

As far as our personal observation goes, noth- 
ing very terrific has, up to the time of writing, 
taken place. The snow may be twelve inches 
deep on a level, but the wind has drifted it into 
ridges which here and there attain a height of 
four to five feet; and as no organized effort has 
been made to clear it away, the discomfort is not 
insignificant. But havoe reigns in our houses. 
On Wednesday, the second day of the snow-fall, 
no milk was to be had, and for two days and a 
half (owing to the blocking of all railroads) Lon- 
don was minus even the bluest of London milk. 
All the water-pipes are frozen, and all water has 
to be brought in cans from the main pipe in the 
street, which is opened for an hour in the morn- 
ing to make even this feasible. Waste-pipes as 
well are frozen, and what to do with the dirty wa- 
ter of a large household is a query not yet satis- 
factorily answered. The snow drifted through 
the (only too numerous) cracks and crevices in 
our English-made windows and doors, and lay in 
great banks on the carpet and window-sills. Cer- 
tainly the English may boast, if not the greatest 
snow-storm ever known, a greater discomfort than 
that ever caused by the greatest. Vehicles of all 
kinds have for the most part ceased running, 
cars, omnibuses, all metaphorically upset by the 
snow. On the fourth day, two or three sleighs 
(the only things on runners seen for a century in 
London) turned out in the Park, one owned by 
the Prince of Wales, who probably remembers 
seeing a few snow-storms in America, and is not 
alarmed by this one. The whole duty of carrying 
passengers about the city has devolved upon the 
under-ground railways, which are thereby thrown 
into helpless disorder; so far from putting addi- 
tional cars on the train, they seem to have dimin- 
ished the ordinary supply, and the compartments 
are crowded to twice and three times their legiti- 
mate holding capacity. In one instance we saw 
a gentleman riding on the engine. He must have 
been an American, we think. A few cabs and 
hansoms may occasionally be seen on the streets, 
dragged at a walk by a pair of half-alive cab- 
horses, tandem fashion, the drivers of two vehi- 
cles having combined their forces, and octupled 
their charges, the price per mile being four shil- 
lings, instead of sixpence. People’s faces wear 
an anxious and bewildered expression; the very 
street boys are subdued, and have given up snow- 
balling; many of the shops are closed, as at a 
time of civic revolt or other calamity, and the as- 
pect of the greatest city in the world is deserted 
and gloomy, and its roar is hushed. Some at- 
tempt is beginning to be made to carry off the 
snow in carts; we had an extemperized snow- 
plough, drawn by sixteen horses, pass down the 
large street on which we live, and a large number 
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of ragged and uncomely figures are to be seen 
scratching about with shovels and picks, but 
the result of their labors is hardly perceptible. 
Meanwhile the Thames has risen above its banks, 
and the low-lying districts, occupied by the poor- 
est classes, are under water. Gangs of ten or 
twelve laborers, thrown out of work by the frost 
and snow, haunt the streets, soliciting alms for 
their starving families. Bad as all this is now, 
it will be infinitely worse as soon as the thaw sets 
in. London will then become a grimy lake of 
unutterable slushy misery. But it is curious to 
observe the helplessness of the richest and best- 
equipped municipality in the world in the face of 
so trifling an embarrassment as a fifth-rate snow- 
storm, They are not accustomed to it, and in 
England novelty means despair. By next July 
they will have discussed the matter sufficiently to 
have made up their minds what ought to be done, 
but (unless the present winter be the introduction 
to a permanent change of climate) they will have 
forgotten their wisdom long before they have an- 
other opportunity to take advantage of it. Mean- 
while they are as much interested in their crip- 
pled condition as a victim of dyspepsia in his 
ailments; the papers are full of alarming statis- 
tics and rumors, and are so widely read that at 
three o’clock on the second day not a single copy 
of the Daily News was to be bought in London— 
not even at the publishing office itself. The only 
class of the community who seem likely to derive 
a temporary profit from this ill wind are the 
postmen ; for, as no mails can come in, there are 
no letters to deliver, and for once the poor letter- 
carrier may take his ease. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


SPRING MILLINERY. 

OKES of medium size, some small bonnets, 

and very large flaring round hats make up 
the bulk of the first importations of spring bon- 
nets. The pattern bonnets shown are meant for 
the earliest spring days, and are of the closely 
woven Tusean and Leghorn braids, or the split 
Belgian straws, rather than the open lace-like 
fancy straws that will be used when summer 
comes, The pokes are not extravagantly large, 
and are of much better shape than those worn in 
the autumn; the front projects very slightly, the 
ears are short, and the crown is quite close, with 
either a revers turned up on it, or else a very 
close curtain band. The novelty in such bonnets 
is the return to face trimmings for them, arranged 
in the styles of a hundred years ago, and the use 
of ribbons and soft satin trimmings that are re- 
productions of fabrics made at Lyons and at St. 
Etienne at the same period. A tiny bouquet of 
roses just inside the brim is very becoming to a 
young face; sometimes this is omitted, and there 
is a soft puff of satin merveilleux forming a face 
trimming, while in others the satin is a smooth 
lining on which wide white lace is pleated and 
sewed flat; quaintest of all is a coquettish bow 
of ribbon inside, quite far back in the poke, with 
the ends rolled like a curl, and sewed down each 
side, then coming out at the ears to form strings. 
A great deal of ribbon is used for trimming pokes, 
and this is from five to seven inches wide ; espe- 
cially is it wide for strings, and all pokes have 
strings. A flat effect is given in trimming pokes, 
though sometimes an exaggerated bow somewhat 
in Alsacian style is placed directly on top, with 
sharply notehed ends hanging down on the sides. 
Feathers and flowers are also largely used. Os- 
trich feathers have taken the place of the fancy 
feathers of the winter. Two demi-long plumes 
begin on the left side of the poke, and cross the 
top to the right, resting there flatly in the way 
now seen on the Bernhardt pokes; sometimes a 
single plume begins on the right side, and hangs 
almost straight down behind, while in other cases 
a very long plume surrounds the crown. Straw 
gimp edges the brim of smooth pokes, or some- 
times beaded lace is used, or beaded galloon binds 
the edge, or else tinsel lace is pleated on, and 
studded with one or two rows of silver or gold 
faceted beads that are as large as bullets. Flow- 
ers are most often placed close against the left 
side, and quite low down; a smaller cluster then 
peers from beneath the brim, and is repeated on 
the strings. 

The small bonnets shown are very similar in 
shape to those with broad flat crowns worn dur- 
ing the winter, and are meant for dress hats. 
They are laden with trimmings that take on the 
Alsacian bow shape; for instance, a Tuscan straw 
bonnet has two loops of Tuscan braid (lined with 
satin and with Mechlin lace) forming one side of 
an Alsacian bow, while the other side of this bow 
is made of the loveliest white ostrich tips. A 
faceted gold clasp forms the centre of the bow; 
the curtain band turns up like a revers, and has 
lace upon it; similar lace is pleated inside the 
brim, and this distinguished little bonnet is com- 
pleted by white satin merveilleux ribbon strings 
six inches wide, and more than a yard long. An- 
other small bonnet is made up of some of the 
newest fancy materials, and although silver net 
and jet are introduced, the prevailing color is red 
—the new Vandyck red—as this appears in the 
satin merveilleux which is pleated on the founda- 
tion beneath the jet and silver lace, and also in 
the strings of ombré red satin, shaded from deep- 
est Vandyck up to pink. A cluster of shaded 
poppies trims the back of the crown like a comb. 
Another little bonnet, scarcely more than a fan- 
chon, of silver lace, has for its only trimming a 
monture of red poppies, branched to show four 
shades, arranged in a huge bow, and tied in the 
centre with striped grass. 

The round hats are made in large picturesque 
shapes with soft brims not wired, and lined with 
a pleated lace frill, or else fully puffed satin; or 
in contrast to this there is a stiff brim rolled to 
flare all around, lined with velvet, edged with 
beaded laces and great faceted beads, and half 
hidden by the small nodding plumes that fall over 


it from the crown. The feathers on such hats are 
massed in profusion that exceeds even the styles 
of the winter; both small tips and large shaded 
plumes are used. A novelty in such hats has a 
Marie Stuart point in front, Flowers are mixed 
with feathers on hats, a wreath sometimes pass- 
ing along the brim on the inside, and sometimes 
outside. White Mechlin and Languedoc laces 
edging net or mull form scarfs for trimming light 
hats that have pompons of flowers finished with 
feathers, or else they are trimmed on one side 
with six or eight tiny ostrich tips. Again, there 
are large scarfs of satin merveilleux shaded in 
stripes and plaids of Madras colors, with bars of 
gold, silver, or steel; these are ust ‘ also on dark 
bonnets for travelling and for morning shopping. 
For black round hats there are steel trimmings, 
and voluminous searfs of Spanish lace put on to 
cover nearly all the top of the crown, as well as 
to surround it. The acajou, or mahogany red 
shades, are seen in the Tuscan straw and ostrich 
trimmings of very expensive round hats. There 
are other straws colored the stylish condor brown, 
which is one of the new golden brown shades, 
and made into large hats that require the ombré 
satin merveilleux scarfs of yellow, shading from 
maize into brown, for trimming; a little straw- 
colored lace and some condor brown velvet trim 
the brim, and there is a long shaded plume on 
the left side. 
THE NEWEST MATERIALS. 

Satin merveilleux, which is really satin Surah, 
is the soft, pliable fabric used for wide ribbons 
and for “piece trimmings.” Ombré or shaded 
effects promise to be as great a feature for the 
summer season as plush has been during the win- 
ter, and this novelty makes dealers anxious to 
dispose of all broché and damask stuffs, except 
a few quaint things that are already made fa- 
mous as the reproduction of the styles of a hun- 
dred years ago. There is an effort to introduce 
a line or stripe of plush in ombré stuffs and in 
plaids, but this seems too heavy for summer ma- 
terials, though the same objection is not offered 
when the stripes are of gilt or silver, and espe- 
cially of steel. The shaded fabrics are especial- 
ly liked in the red and yellow hues; the former 
are in the glowing Vandyck tints, or in the dull 
cinnamon reds known as mahogany-colors ; for 
the yellow shadings the palest begins with bright 
maize rather than with beige or cream-color, and 
gradually darkens to condor brown, named by 
fanciful French manufacturers for the South 
American vulture, which is said to fly higher than 
any other bird. Sometimes the shading is across 
the ribbons, but it is more often lengthwise, and 
is so imperceptibly graduated that it does not 
form hard stripes; nevertheless, stripes, blocks, 
and bars are preferred to brocaded designs, and 
even to those ribbons of a single tint. Bronze 
dart is the French label on artistic green shades 
that are seen in soft satins. Black is shaded 
through steel into white for black bonnets that 
will have steel laces for trimming. The plush 
stripes, though heavy-looking, are very effective, 
and are seen in the dark ribbons that will be 
used on dark-colored straws. There is a great 
deal of réséda, or mignonette, seen both in the 
fabrics and in the flowers themselves. Tubular 
ribbons woven double without any evidence of a 
seam are the novelty for strings. There are also 
tape edges and thick cords on ribbons. The 
domino or checker-board blocks are effective in 
two contrasting colors for ribbons. Stars of gilt 
or steel are on dark satin ribbons ; rainbow stripes, 
with a plush or gilt stripe, are on others ; a great 
deal of green, black, and gold is combined in 
the Madras plaids; and diagonal striped satin 
ribbons of the richest dark colors are shown for 
trimming rough straw hats. 

Steel and silver laces, made of the beads 
wrought in black net, promise to be more used 
than jetted laces for black bonnets; but these do 
not harmonize with the yellow braid bonnets, 
hence their use is limited; they are, however, 
more largely imported than any other laces, and 
come in nets for covering crowns as well as in 
trimming widths. 

New ornaments of old gold, steel,‘and red 
bronze take on most antique styles, with comical 
suggestions of prehistoric man in profile brooch- 
es, while others group clubs, battle-axes, and the 
drinking cups, jugs, and vases of the earliest times. 
A preference, however, is shown for ornaments 
of Egyptian designs, representing the Sphinx, 
scarabei, pyramids, Cleopatra’s asp, obelisks, the 
lotus, etc. A long slender bug fastens each string 
to the sides of the bonnet; a brooch which may 
be a sphinx or a dragon, or only a clasp, rests 
directly on top in the front, while at the back a 
dagger is thrust to the hilt through a scarf, or 
else the drapery is held by a slender comb with 
a crown-like top in Spanish fashion. 

A flower season is predicted for summer be- 
cause feathers have been worn so long. The in- 
genious French send beautiful flower pompons of 
great size with a few stiff heron feathers stand- 
ing up in the centre as an aigrette. Another 
novelty is the use of maize, six tiny ears of corn, 
three red and three yellow, being tied to form 
an Alsacian bow, held by ribbon-grass. Daisy 
chains and wreaths of large yellow-white mar- 
guerites have pale green fern leaves for their 
only foliage. Réséda is shown in several shades, 
such as gold réséda, green réséda, ete. Soft 
poppies and tulips that are almost crushed are 
arranged in clusters, the latter showing pink, yel- 
low, and dark red grouped together. The ombré 
effects are also conspicuous in flowers, the shad- 
ing being in the branching, not in the flowers 
themselves; thus four poppies, each of a differ- 
ent red shade, are on each side of a floral bow 
that is tied with ribbon-grass strings. 


: DRESS GOODS. 


Louisine silks in a beautiful mélange of colov 
are among the dressiest low-priced goods show) 
for spring and summer. They are neither stripes 





nor checks, but have dashes and bars of a single 


> 


thread, combining Madras colors of rich hues, yet 
producing most quiet effects. A thread of gold, 
next green, then red, then pale blue, irregularly 
barred, is one pretty mixture, while another is 
all olive, blue, gold, and deep green without red. 
These silks are eighteen inches wide, 85 cents a 
yard, and are to be made up without combining 
with other fabrics, having merely facings, bows, 
and scarf sashes of a solid color. 
“Mountain bunting” at 25 cents a yard is 
shown in stiff, wiry mohair, and in the old-fash- 
ioned colors of mohair, such as gray and brown. 
This has a bamboo-like fibre, and is being sold 
for serviceable travelling dresses and mountain 
suits for midsummer. 
Figured linens in damask and checked designs, 
and in porcelain blue and white shades, will be 
welcomed by ladies who cling to the buff and 
gray linens so long used for summer dresses ; 
these are 40 cents a yard. Linen lawns are 
shown again in the stylish polka dots of black, 
red, brown, or blue, and in sprays, and outline 
figures, with also many stripes. The nice quali- 
ties cost from 25 cents to 35 cents a yard, and 
are among the most serviceable fabrics for sum- 
mer, as they wash well, and wear indefinitely. 
The American seersucker ginghams in the char- 
acteristic blue and white stripes are also excel- 
lent for plain dresses, costing 12} cents a yard; 
those that combine pink stripes with the blue are 
usually a coarser fabric, and do not wash as well 
as those having clear .blue and white stripes. 
With cambrics of fast colors selling at 9 cents, 
and calicoes for much less, a number of cleanly, 
neat cotton dresses is within the reach of most 
women, especially if they will make them up sim- 
ply, with gathered belted waist, and a full round 
skirt, escaping the floor, and merely hemmed, 
without flounces. 

NOVELTIES. 


The new lace, point d’ Aurillac, is silk lace, with 
a ground of very fine meshes, with heavy leaf de- 
signs thickly wrought forming scalloped edges. 
This is very effective, and may be worn either 
pleated or fully gathered. As it is silk, it does 
not wash, but will clean well if sent to a profes- 
sional cleaner of laces. The Miracourt lace is 
very similar to d’Aurillac, but is all cotton, and 
should therefore wash well. 

New mull scarfs for the neck have a narrow 
hem hem-stitched all around them, and have clus- 
ters of colored blocks hem-stitched in each end 
for ornament; a bit of needle-work is in the cen- 
tre of each block. 

Long-stemmed bouquets of rose-buds for the 
corsage are.shaded from pink to damask red, or 
else cream to deep yellow. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Arrken, Son, & Co.; Wortaineton, Surra, & Co. ; 
A. T. Srewart, & Co.; and Le Bovtitumr Bro- 
THERS. 








PERSONAL. 

WriuiaM Brack’s home is in Brighton. His 
house is a solidly built affair, arranged and fur- 
nished, by himself and his wife, according to the 
decrees of the Kensington school. His three 
children, two girls and a boy, are also dressed 
after artistic ideas. 

—Mr. STEPHEN MassetT made his first ap- 
egy in New York, since his return from 

outh Africa, Australia, and New Zealand, a few 
evenings since, at Chickering Hall, before a 
crowded and delighted audience. His readings, 
songs, ballads, comicalities, and imitations were 
frequently applauded, and the impression he 
made was highly favorable. 

—The success of The Cup is quite unequivo- 
cal, and so TENNYSON was telegraphed on its first 
night. Owing in part to the gorgeous setting, 
which resembles ALMA TaDeMa’s pictures in ac- 
tion, it is all the rage among the “ wstheties.”’ 
The author is said to be quivering with anger 
at the idea of some half-dozen attempts at bur- 
lesquingit. By-the-way, it will be news to many 
readers that TENNYSON is so near-sighted that 
he writes and reads only with difficulty. 

—When the King of Italy and Queen Mar- 
GHERITA made their late visit to Sicily, the land- 
ing was converted into a winter garden, filled 
with groups of orange-trees aud laurels, aloes, 
figs, and other characteristic Sicilian plants; a 
great fountain threw its spray high among the 
twelve palm-trees that upheld the temporary 
roof, and the floor was thickly carpeted with 
fragrant flowers and moss. 

—Many of the Neapolitan nobility followed to 
the grave the remains of Amina Boscuorti, a 
once famous dancer, whose splendid eyes and 
nimble feet earned millions for her. All the 
theatrical profession attended the funeral, and 
the ribbons of the bier were held by four premiéves 
danseuses, er friends. 

—King Kavakava has been so alarmed by the 
reports of cold weather, it is said, that he begins 
his tour round the world by going first to Japan, 
and hitherward through Asia to Europe. His 
object is an investigation of the condition of la- 
bor the world over. 

—Queen Victoria is so much pleased with 
the quadricycle for ladies that she has ordered 
one to be sent to Osborne. 

—Mr. Dante Rossetti is about to publish a 
second volume of poems. He has been almost 
as chary of his poems as he is of his pictures, 
with which, since his beautiful wife’s death many 
years ago, he fills his house, but which he seldoin 
or never puts on public exhibition. 

—Through the ageucy of Bishop KEang, near- 
ly all the dealers in Richmond, Virginia, have 
signed an agreement to sell no liquor on Sunday. 

—The Countess Miniutin, daughter of the 
Russian Minister of War, who went with the sol- 
diery to the Turcoman war as the head of the 
hospital service, has been stricken down with 
the fever that invariably follows the badly man- 
aged Russian camp. 

—During Senator CARPENTER’S recent illness, 
a false report of his death having been circu- 
lated, Senator EpMunps called on Mrs. CARPEN- 
TER, and said, ‘‘ They tried to-day at the Capi- 
tol to perform an act for your husband, in his 
absence, that they have never been able to do 
when he is present—they tried to ‘lay him out.’”” 

—ADELINA Patti’s triumph at Madrid was 


uitars became more than she could bear, the 
iva had a Spanish girl wrapped in a mantilla 
take her necessary and gracious part on the bal- 
cony. At her approaching season in Paris, the 
Marquis de Caux is booked for the fourth fau- 
teuil in the orchestra seats, perhaps to judge of 
the chances of his income by note of the contin- 
ued richness of the singer’s voice, or otherwise. 
—Ipa Lewis has now saved seventeen lives. 
—Mr. SoOuUTHARD, a music composer of this 
country, who lately died, composed once a work 
founded on Beckrorv’s Vathek, which contain- 
ed several grand numbers, but which was at the 
time so far beyond the capacity of any American 
singers that it could not be represented, and nev- 
er has been since. 

—At the dinner of the trustees of the Peabody 
Fund, Mrs. Grant is described as royally dress- 
ed in rich velvet with superb black pearls and a 
blaze of diamonds. 

—Count ARRIVABENE, who died the other day 
at the age of eighty, was once imprisoned in 
Venice for not having denounced Siivio PEL- 
Lico. Afterward he was condemned to death 
in his absence, but took care to keep out of the 
way. 

—At a late wedding in England the sons of 
the Hon. ALan EGerton—cousins of the bride 
—wore suits of light blue, in imitation of the 
Duke of Westminster’s ‘** Blue Boy,’’ by Garns- 
BOROUGH. 

—An example of the manners, so superior to 
American manners, of the English politician is 
found in the recent remark of one of his oppo- 
nents that the sympathy of the Duke of Argyll 
with the Afghan robbers is but the survival of 
the predatory instincts of the ancestors of the 
MACALLUM More. 

—Owing to the absurd question of precedence 
in Washington society, the English say that 
Lady THORNTON has resolved never to invite 
more than one cabinet minister to dinner at a 
time. 

—A series of lectures on American Theories 
and Reciprocity is to be delivered at Oxford, 
in Lent, by Professor BonamMy PRICE. 

—It is said that a great deal of Senator Conx- 
LING@’s success is due to his fine physical organi- 
zation, his square deep chest and knotted muscles 
looking like those of a man of the age of iron; he 
Soe up a hundred-pound dumb-bell in each 

and. 

—The Spanish Minister has given Mr. Evarts 
the regulations of the Art Exhibition at Madrid, 
open to artists of all nations, objects to be offer- 
ed between the Ist and the 10th of next April. 

—Mr. Cyrus B. Massey, an American gentle- 
man, is about to introduce abroad the system of 
district telegraph messengers which works so 
well in New York and Boston, and the scheme 
is welcomed as an improvement on the corps of 
commissionaires. 

—One of the lovers of Mile. Branca BIaNncut, 
who was recently given a private audience by 
the Emperor of Austria on occasion of receiving 
the office of Court Singer, finding that he could 
make no impression on her heart, bribed her 
coachman, and arranged that as soon as her mo- 
ther should alight from the carriage on a certain 
night, he himself should spring in, and the 
coachman drive to his, the lover’s, house, The 
coachman, however, told the manager of the 
theatre, and the gallant was placed under arrest. 

—Miss FRANCESCA FERRAKI, a young musi- 
cian, recently visited Windsor Castle, and re- 
ceived an invitation from the Queen to compose 
a vocal duet for her Majesty and the Priucess 
BEATRICE, and a trio for ladies’ voices also. 

—General Manone, the new Virginia law- 
maker, is very diminutive, measuring five feet 
four in height, and weighing but ninety pounds; 
he is very nice in his dress, and his foot is as 
small as an Andalusian lady’s. 

—Mr. Barry SULLIVAN, who is reported to 
find great favor in the provinces, and but little 
in London, has received a handsome offer to visit 
America, 

—It is not true that the Duke of Devonshire 
intends to close the house and grounds at Chats- 
worth, 

—The Princess Louise will return to Canada 
in March. 

—The Legislature of Minnesota will shortly 
be addressed by Mrs. MATILDA FLETCHER on tlie 
subject of teaching all the graces and virtues in 
the public schools, and enforcing them by act 
of Congress. 

—Madame E. Apam has daringly completed a 
novel which GEorGE Sanp left unfinished. 

—We understand that Mr. James ParTon’s 
Voltaire, on which he has spent many years, is 
in the hands of the publishers. 

—The North Lancashire Agricultural Soci- 
ety gave a gold medal, worth ten pounds, last 
September, to the American Art Tiles of Chelsea, 
Massachusetts, from the pottery of J. & J. C. 
Low, as superior to all the exhibit of MinTons, 
WeEpDGWoOobs, and other makers. 

—A Nihilist prisoner at Odessa, guarded by 
police on his way to the court-house, suddenly 
stooped, seized a handful of dust, threw it in the 
faces of his escort, and before they could open 
their eyes, he had made his escape. 

—A large number of the diamonds and pearls 
sold at auction for the ex-Queen of Spain two 
years since have been wrought into the diadem 
given by Prince Rupo.ru to the Princess Srz- 
PHANIE. 

—The Roruscnitp wedding has been the 
great European event of late. The Rorus- 
CHILDS themselves hold an anomalous, half-roy- 
al position, and one has been more likely to meet 
princes and ambassadors at their houses than 
people of the lesser nobility. All the employés 
of the House were given a year’s salary in honor 
of the wedding, and the bridegroom gave the 
bride a large sum for distribution among the 
Jewish poor of Vienna. He also gave her a sin- 
gle string of pearls worth one hundred thousand 
dollars, and together with bracelets, chatelaines, 
pins, and innumerable trinkets of rubies, emer- 
alds, sapphires, aud brilliants, a tiara of dia- 
monds and pearls, which is declared by an en- 
thusiastic observer to eclipse any single piece 
of jewelry worn at the wedding of the Grand 
Duchess Marrs in the Winter Palace, when the 
Empress of the Russias, the Princess of Wales, 
the Crown Princess of Prussia, and other royal- 
ties were blazing in crowns, diadems, and stom 
achers of jewels. Among the innumerable and 
priceless wedding gifts, with riviéres of dia- 
monds and ropes of pearls, were a silver ewer 
and basin from the Prince of Wales, who won 
the hearts of ll Jewry by his behavior in the 
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Tidy.—Stem Stitch Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tus tidy, which was designed by Madame Beeg, direct- 
ress of the Nuremberg School for Art Needle-Work, is of 
écru cheese-cloth, embroidered in stem stitch with brown 
and old gold filoselle silk. The design, of which one-quar- 
ter is given by Fig. 64, Sup- 
plement, is transferred to 
the material as shown in 
Fig. 1, which gives the whole 
tidy in miniature. The fig- 
ures are outlined in stem 
stitch with golden brown 
silk, and filled in with old 
gold silk in the same stitch 
as shown in Fig, 2; the 
veins and stems are work- 
ed with golden brown silk. 
The edge is secured by the 
narrow border worked in two shades 
of brown silk, and the cheese-cloth 
is ravelled to form fringe. 


not closely drawn. The third cord is used in the same 
manner, after which the work is continued in the manner 
shown by Fig. 2, the left hand using the second and 
third threads alternately, and always guiding the working 
thread over the one not in use, as shown by the dotted 
line in the illustration. The work is carried to about a 
yard and a half in length, when the ends are joined, sew- 
ing them together as firmly and flatly as possible. Leav- 
ing a loop six inches in length at 
“. each end of the band, the sides 
of the gimp between these are 
joined along the left or scalloped 
edge with a round in single cro- 
chet worked with a double thread 
of white cotton, after which the 
gimp is pulled and 
pressed apart. An end 
of gimp six inches in 
length is worked, and 
finished: with a heavy 
cotton tassel at each end, and 
also a cross piece five inches in 
length made of double gimp work- 
ed together as in the band. A 
loop is formed of the latter, 
which encireles the band and the 
tasselled end. 
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Foundation for Slippers. 

Cross Stitch Embroidery. 

Tuts design is worked on canvas 
in cross stitch with wools of the colors 
given in the description of symbols, 


Embroidered Work-Basket, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tne basket, of willow-ware and 
plaited straw braid, is ornamented 
with squares of white velveteen, em- 
broidered in the design given by Fig. 
2, and pinked around the edges. The 
embroidery is executed over canvas , : : 
basted on the material, in Gobelin Fig. 1.—Kwnot-work erred 
stitch, with filoselle silk of the colors anp Crocner Curran \SBON eaene 
given in the description of symbols. Banp.—[See Fig. 2.] eaerect 


Monograms, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Turse monograms are worked 
on linen with fine embroidery 
cotton, Fig. 1 in satin stitch, 
and Fig. 2 in satin and knotted 
stitch, 

Tidy.—Drawn-Work, Holbein-Work, and Cross 

Stitch Embroidery.—Figs. 1-3. 

Tus tidy, which was also designed by Madame Beeg, is 
worked on a foundation of écru linen canvas. The drawn- 
work centre is surrounded by a border in Holbein-work and 


Fig. 2.—Deta. or Cor- 
TAIN Bann, Fic. 1. 
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Fig. 2.—EMpBRroipeRY FOR 
Tipvy, Fic. 1. 
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Fig. 1.—Inrant’s Boor.—Crocuet, Fig. 2.—Inrant’s Crocuet 
; Kuirrep, anp Point Russe Empropery. Boor. ' ray 
4 bt mod & ay, For 2 : “ri " Y A ) { ( ‘ ) i 
q Beas cgi = pattern and description see Supple- For pattern and description see Supple- { , \ PPR n) NRA 
ms . a ment, No. V., Figs, 82 and 33. ment, No. 1V., Figs, 30 and 31. a , ment } ‘ vie } out 
Fig. 1,—-Tiny.—Drawn-Work, Hoipetn-Work, ann Cross 


Fig. 1.—Tiny.—Srem Srrrcn.—See Fig. 2.—[Designed by Mme. 
Beeg, Directress of the Nuremberg School of Art Needle-Work. ] 
For design see Supplement, No. X., Fig. 64. 


Sritcn.—See Figs. 2 and 3.—[ Designed by Madame Beeg, 
Directress of the Nuremberg School of Art Needle-Work. | 


Each symbol of the design re- 
quires two Gobelin stitches to 
cover it, and each stitch is 
worked over two threads of the 
eanvas in height and one in 
width. The threads of the can- 
vas are drawn out after the 
embroidery has been completed. 
Balls of white split zephyr wool 
and colored filoselle silk, with 
pendent tassels, are set between 
the squares, and a similar tas- - 
sel is attached to the lowest § ; 


point of each one. The top of am ipl 


cross stitch, outside of which 
the tidy is edged with écru lin- 
en lace, which is ornamented 
in satin stitch with blue silk 
and in running stitch with 
brown silk. For the drawn- 
work, the work is begun at the 
centre of the tidy, and the 
threads are drawn across the 
length and width of the canvas 
as far as that part extends, * 
drawing three threads, then 
three times alternately leaving 
three and drawing one, again 
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FounDATION FoR SiipPers.—Cross 
Stirco Emprorpery. 
Description of Symbols: @ Black ; ® 1st (dark- 
est), 8 2d, © 3d (lightest), Olive; @ Dark 
Red; © Light Red. 























Fig. 1.—Emprorrrep 
Work-Basxet.—[See 
Fig. 2, Page 149.) 




























Fig. 2.—Monocram. 


leaving three, and re- 
peating from x. 
The canvas is 
thereby divided 
into squares, 
which are 
embroidered 
in point Russe 
with brown filo- 
selle silk in the man- 
ner shown in Fig. 2, 
working alternately one 
row of squares with light 
brown and two rows with dark 
brown, beginning at the centre 
with a single square in light 
brown. The edge of the tidy 
around the drawn-work centre is 
secured with close button-hole stitch- 
es of brown silk worked over three 
threads of the canvas. In the border for 
the tidy, of which a corner is given by Fig. 
8, the narrow border which is used on each 
side of the middle is worked in cross stitch 
and Hoelbein-work with light and dark 
brown silk; the Holbein-work along the 
middle is executed in réséda and light 


the basket is border- 
ed inside and out- 
side with narrow 
fringe, which 
is worked in 
gimp  cro- 
chet with zeph- 
yr wool in the 
manner shown by 
Figs. 3-5 on page 
564, Bazar No. 36, 
Vol. XII 


Knot-work and Crochet 
Curtain Band, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tis curtain band is worked with 
white cord and with coarse white cot- 
ton. The cord is wound on three 
balls, and the ends are sewn firmly 
together, and held in the left hand. A 
loop which may be lengthened or shorten- 
ed is formed with the right end of cord, 
and slipped over the forefinger of the right 
hand. |The second end of cord is now held 
between the thumb and middle finger of 
the left hand, guided with the left fore- 


Piain anp Pram Wooiien Dress. finger from below through the loop on the blue “silks, while the single crogs stitches  pPparp WooLLEN Dress.—Bacx.—[For 
Front.—{ For Back, see Fig. 2, right forefinger, the loop formed is slipped Fig. 8.—Borper or Tiny, Fic. 1. are in dark blue. The edge of the tidy is Front, see Fig. 1, Double Page. | 
Double Page. | over the left forefinger, while that dropped Cross Srirce Empromwery and hemmed, and the lace is sewn on with over- For pattern and description see Supple- 
For description see Supplement. from the right forefinger is contracted, but Ho.pern-W ork. cast stitches. ment, No. I., Figs, 1%, 1-9 
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Crochet Edging, Insertion, 
and Square for Coverlets, 


13th only 5 ch. instead of 11 ch. 
For the 14th through the 25th round 
work back in regular order from the 





Covers, etc., Figs. 1-3. 





Tue edging Fig. 1 is worked with 





medium crochet cotton in rounds 





back and forth on a foundation of 





87 st. (stitch), as follows: Ist round. 





—Pass by the next 3 st., 3 de. (dou- 





















































































































































Dress ror Girt rrom 2 To 4 
Years orp.—Front.—[For Back, 
see Fig. 2, Double Page. ] 

For pattern and dese ription see Sup- Og 

plement, No, IX., Figs. 58-63, ¢ yg 


> (chain 





Work-Basket. 


de. on the following 3 st., * 6 ch., pass by 5 st., 5 sc. 
(single crochet) on the following 5 st., 6 ch., pass by 5 
st., 4 de, on the next 4 st., +; repeat from * to + 
twice, then 11 ch. This double repetition from * 
to + takes place in every following round, and 
therefore requires no further mention. 2d 
round.—Pass by 8 st., 4 de, on the next 4 
, * 3 ch., pass by 2 st., 4 de. on the 
following 4 st., 6 ch., 3 sc. on the mid- 
dle 3 of the next 5 sc., 6 ch., pass by 4 st., 
4 de. on the following 4 st., +; then 8 times 





or 





o% 2 CA 
7 








4 





alternately 2 ch. and 1 de. on the following 3d tt, nf oe 
st., then 3 de. on the next 3 st. 38d round.—3 thy, Wi Mf 





ch., considered as first de., 3 de. on the last 3 of the 
next 4 de., 9 times alternately 2 ch. and 1 de. on the 
following 3d st., then 8 de. on the next 3 st., ¥ 4 ch., 1 
te. (treble crochet) on the middle sc. of the next 3, 4 ch., 
pass by 4 st., 4 de. on the next 4 st., 4 ch., 1 te. on the middle 
ch, of the next 3, 4 ch., pass by 4 st., 4 de. on the following 4 
st., +; 11 ch. 4th round.—Pass by 8 st., 4 de. on the following 
st.. * 6 ch., pass 

by 6 st., 3 sc, on the specials 
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following 3 st. 6 ws Z Z Zh 





ch., pass by 6 st., 4 

















fedee A 
de. on the following . . ~ - ZY. 
4 st., 2 ch., pass by : A ab Aacdie! 











3 st., 4 de. on the 
following 4 st., +; 
10 times alternate- 
ly 2 ch. and 1 de. 
on the following 
third st., then 3 
de. on the next 3 
st. Sth round.—3 
ch., considered as 
first de., 8 de. on 


Crocuet Epotna ror LINGERIE. 








¥ 5 a 13th through the Ist, but at the end 
x a iy q of every odd round work only 5 ch. f 
yt 7 7 A instead of 11 ch., and at the begin- i 
M t ning of every even round, instead of ; 

é nm 4 passing by 8 st., pass by only 3. 

Continue to repeat from the 2d 

| | Ae} through the 25th round. Both the in- 
+ Qf 

A 
H 
{ 
“a a ea ae ah | <5 i 
Ht 

aap nanee 


ble crochet) on the fol- 
lowing 3 st., 7 times 
alternately 2 ch. 
stitch) 
and 1 de. on 
the follow- 
- ing 3dst., 
then 3 






































Suit ror Boy From 2 to 4 Years 
oLp.—Bacx.—[For Front, see Fig. 5, 
Double Page. |—Cur Parrexn, 

No. 3044, Surr, 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No, IIL, 


20 Cents, 


Figs. 21-29. 


Fig. 1.—Crocuer 
Epaine ror Cover- 
LETS, COVERS, ETC, 













sertion and the square 
to match with the 
edging are work- 
ed according to 
the illustra- 
tion, with 
the help 
of the 



























Fig. 1.—Work-Bac wrrn Empror- 
ERY ON MANILLA Bralp. 
[See Fig. 2.] 











foregoing description. Designs for a coverlet and cov- 


er, in which the patterns are used, will be given in 
an early number of the Bazar. 


Crochet Edging for Lingerie. 

Tars edging is worked with fine crochet 
cotton in rounds back and forth on a foun- 
dation of 17 ch. (chain stitch), as follows: 
lst round.—Pass by 7 st. (stitch), 1 de. (dou- 
ble crochet) on the following st., 5 de. on the 
following 3d st., 1 de. on the following 3d st., 2 
ch., 1 de. on the following 3d st. 2d round.—5 
ch., the first 3 of which are considered as Ist de., 1 
de. on the following 4th st. in the vr wy round, 5 
ch., pass by 5 st., 1 de. on the next st., 2 ch., 1 de. on the 
following 3 3d st. 3d through the 6th round.—Work alter- 
nately as in the Ist and 2d rounds, but instead of passing by 7 
st., as at the beginning of the Ist, work 5 ch. and pass by 3 st. 
Complete the 6th round in this manner: 12 ch., 1 se. (single cro- 


chet) on the 3d of 









KU 
ee as 
Ti ot ate 





the 5 ch. at the 
beginning of the 
8d round, ‘th 
round. — 2 ch., 
connect to the 
last de. in the 
2d round, 20 de, 
around the next 
12 ch., 1 de. on 
the following st., 
then work as in 
the first round, 
but instead of 
passing by 7 st., 
work 2 ch. and 








the last 3 of the 
next 4 de., 11 times 
alternately. 2 ch. 
and 1 de. on the 
following third st., 
then 3 de. on the 
next 3 st., * 6 ch., 
pass by 8 st., 5 sc. on the following 5 st., 6 ch., pass by 8 
st., 4 de. on the next 4 st, +; 11 ch. 6th through the 
13th round.—Repeat twice from the 2d through the 5th f= 
round, but in each successive round work 2 ch. and 1 de. 
more than in the preceding one, and at the end of the 





Fig. 1.—Serpentine Brarp AND 
Crocuer Engine ror LInGerrE. 





Fig. 6—-Danen FOR Wenddiacuns, Fie. 1, Pass 148. 
Gopein Stircn Ewprotery. he 









pass by 2st. 8th 























round.—Work as 























in the 2d round, 

















then 6 times al- 











Fig. 2.—Serrentine Brain anp 




















ternately 5 ch. 
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Crocuer Epeine ror Lincerte. 

















and 3 de., the up- 
per veins of which 
are worked off together on the following 3d st., then 5 
ch., 1 sc. on the same st. with the last de. in the 2d 
round. 9th round.—2 ch., connect-to the 2d st. before 
the one previously connected to, + 3 ch., 1 se., 5 de., 
and 1 sc.,on the middle ch. of the next 5 in the preced- 
ing round, repeat from + 6 times, then 3 ch., 1 de. on 
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Description of Moron 8 Dark Bronze; 9 Light Bronze; 


® ist (darkest), © ® 3d (lightest). Red; ® Dark Olive; 
® Light Olive ; 8 Helicon, O Dark Blue; & Light 
lue; © Chamois; ! Foundation. 
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g. 2.—Crocner Insertion ror CoveRLEts, Covers, ETC. 
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the next de., repeat the Ist round as in the 7th 
round, 10th round.—Work as in the 2d round. 
Continue to repeat from the Ist through the 10th 
round, but work the beginning of the 1st as at 
the beginning of the 3d, and connect the middle 
de, in the first scallop of the 9th round to the 
corresponding st. in the last scallop of the pre- 
ceding pattern figure. 





(Begun in Hanprr’s Bazar No. 13, Vol. XIIL) 
SUNRISE. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avrnor or “A Patoress or Tove,” “A Daventer 
or Heru,” “Tue SrranGe ADVENTURES OF A 
Puasrton,” “‘ Mac.eop or Dare,” Eto, 





CHAPTER LII. 
FIAT Justitia! 


Tus scheme of Calabressa’s had been so rap- 
idly conceived and put in execution that he had 
had no time to think of its possible or certain con- 
sequences in the event of his being successful. 
His immediate and sole anxiety was to make sure 
of his captive. There was always the chance that 
a frightened and feeble creature like Reitzei might 
double back; he might fly to Lind and Beratin- 
sky, and seek security in a new compact; for who 
could prove anything if the three were to main- 
tain their innocence? However, as Calabressa 
shrewdly perceived, Reitzei was in the dark as to 
how much the Council knew already. Moreover, 
he had his suspicions of Beratinsky. If there was 
to be a betrayal, he was clearly resolved to have 
the benefit of it. 

Nevertheless, Calabressa did not lose sight of 
him fora moment. He took him to his, Calabres- 
sa’s, lodgings; kept assuring him that he ought 
to be very grateful for being thus allowed to es- 
cape; got him to write and dispatch a note to 
Lind, excusing himself for that day and the next ; 
and then proceeded to give him instructions as to 
what he should doin Naples. These instructions, 
by-the-way, were entirely unnecessary; it was no 
part of Calabressa’s plan to allow Reitzei to ar- 
rive in Naples alone. 

After a mid-day meal, Calabressa and Reitzei 
walked up to the lodgings of the latter, where he 
got a few travelling things put together. By-and- 
by they went to the railway station, Calabressa 
suggesting that it was better for Reitzei to get 
away from London as soon as possible. The old 
albino saw his companion take his seat in the 
train for Dover, and then turned away and re-en- 
tered the busy world of the London streets. 

The day was fine after the rain ; the pavements 
were white and dry; he kept in the sunlight for 
the sake of the warmth. But he had not much 
attention for the sights and sounds around him. 
Now that this sudden scheme promised to be en- 
tirely successful, he could consider the probable 
consequences of that success; and, as usual, his 
first thought was about Natalie. 

“ Poor child !—poor child !” he said to himself, 
rather sadly. ‘“ How could she tell how this would 
end? If she saves the life-of her lover, it is at 
the cost of the life of her father. The poor child! 
—must misfortune meet her whichever way she 
turns ?” 

And then, too, some touch of compunction or 
even remorse entered into his own bosom. He 
had been so eager in the pursuit, he had been so 
anxious to acquit himself to the satisfaction of 
the Council, that he had scarcely remembered that 
his success would almost certainly involve the sac- 
rifice of one who was at least an old colleague. 
Ferdinand Lind and Calabressa had never been 
the very best of friends; during one period, in- 
deed, they had been rivals ; but that had been for- 
gotten in the course of years ; and what Calabres- 
sa now remembered was that Lind and he had at 
least been companions in the old days. 

“Seventeen years ago,” he was thinking, “he 
forfeited his life to the Society, and they gave it 
back to him. They will not pardon him this time. 
And who is to take the news to Natalie and the 
beautiful, brave child? Ah, what will she say ? 
My God, is there no happiness for any one in this 
world !” 

He was greatly distressed ; but in his distress 
he became desperate. He would not look that 
way atall, He boldly justified himself for what 
he had done, and strove to regard it with satis- 
faction. What if both Lind and Beratinsky were 
to suffer; had they not merited any punishment 
that might befall them? Had they not compass- 
ed the destruction of an innocent man? Would 
it have been better, then, that George Brand should 
have become the victim of an infamous conspir- 
acy? Fiat justitia!—no matter at what cost. 
Natalie must face the truth. Better that the guilty 
should suffer than the innocent. And he, Cal- 
abressa, for one, was not going to shirk any re- 
sponsibility for what might happen. He had obey- 
ed the orders of the Council. He had done his 
duty; that was enough. 

He forced himself 1 not to think of Natalie, and 
of the dismay and horror with which she would 
learn of one of the consequences of her appeal. 
This was a matter between men; to be settled 
by men: if the consciences of women were tender, 
it could not be helped. COalabressa walked faster 
and faster, as if he were trying to get away from 
something that followed and annoyed him. He 
pretended to himself that he was deeply interest- 
ed in a shop window here or there ; occasionally 
he whistled; he sang, “ Vado a Napoli in bar- 
chetta,” with forced gayety ; he twisted his long 
white mustache, and then he made his way down 
to Brand’s rooms. 

Here he was also very 

“Now, my dear Saateer’ Brand, to-day I have 
idleness ; to-day I will talk to you; yesterday I 
could not.” 

“ Unfortunately,” said Brand, “our positions 
are reversed now. For here is a letter from Lind, 
wanting me to go up to Lisle Street, It seems 





Reitzei has had to go off into the country, leaving 
a lot of correspondence—” 

“You are, then, on et terms with Lind ?” 
Calabressa interposed, q uickly. 

“ Yes, why not?” od Brand, with a stare. 

“ also, I say—Why not? It is excellent. 
Then’ you ‘have no time for my chatter ?” said 
Calabressa, carelessly regarding the open letter. 

“ At least you can tell me something about Nat- 
alie and her mother. Are they well? What 
hotel are they at ?” 

Calabressa laughed. 

“ Yes, yes, my friend Monsieur Brand, you say, 
‘Are they well?” What you mean is, ‘What has 
taken them to Naples?’ Bien, you are right to 
wonder ; you will not have to wonder long. 4 lit- 
tle patience ; you will hear something; do not be 
surprised. And you have no message, for exam- 
ple, by way of reply to the letter I brought you ?” 

“You are returning to Naples, then ?” 

“To-night. I will take a message for you; if 
you have no time now, send it to me at Charing 
Cross. Meanwhile, I take my leave.” 

Calabressa rose, but was persuaded to resume 
his seat. 

“T see,” said he, again laughing, “that you 
have a little time to hear about the two wander- 
ers. Oh, they are in a good hotel, I assure you; 
pretty rooms; you look over to Capri; quite near 
you the Castello dell’ Ovo, and underneath your 
windows the waves—a charming view! And the 
little Natalushka, she has not lost her spirits: 
she says to me, ‘Dear Mr. Calabressa, will you 
have the goodness to become my champion ?’ 
I say to her, ‘ Against all the world.’ ‘Oh no,’ 
she answers, ‘not quite so much as that. It 
is a man who sells agates and pebbles and such 
things ; and no matter when I go out, he will fol- 
low me, and thrust himself before me. Dear Mr. 
Calabressa, I do not want agates and pebbles ; 
and he is more importunate than all the others 
put together; and the servants of the hotel can 
do nothing with him.’ Oh, I assure you, it would 
have made you laugh—her pretense of gravity ! 
I said nothing—not I; what is the use of making 
serious promises over trifles? But when I went 
out I encountered the gentleman with the agates 
and pebbles. ‘Friend,’ said I, ‘a word with you. 
Skip, dance, be off with you to the steps of some 
other hotel; your presence is not agreeable here.’ 
‘Who are you ? said he, naturally. ‘No matter,’ 
said I; ‘ but do you wish to be presented with two 
dozen of the school-master’s sweetmeats ?” ‘ Who 
are you?’ said he, again. Then I took him by 
the ear, and whispered something to him. By 
the blood of St, Peter, Monsieur Brand, you 
should have heard the quick snap of his box, and 
seen the heels of him, as he darted off like an an- 
telope! I tell you, the grave-faced minx, that 
mocking Natalushka, who makes fun of old people 
like me—well, she shall not any more be troubled 
with agates and pebbles !” 

“Then she is quite cheerful and happy ?” said 
Brand, somewhat wondering. 

“Sometimes,” Calabressa said, more gravely. 
“ One can not always be anxious ; one has glimpses 
of hope; then the spirit rises; the eyes laugh. 
You, for example, you do not seem much cast 
down ?” 

Brand avoided his inquisitive look, and merely 
said, 

“One must take things as one finds them. 
There is no use repining over what happens.” 

Calabressa now rose, and took his cap. Then 
he laid it down on the table again. 

“One moment before I go, my dear Monsieur 
Brand. I told you to expect news ; perhaps you 
will not understand. Shall I show you some- 
thing to help? Regard this: it is only a little 
trick, but it may help you to understand when the 
news comes to you.” 

He took from his pocket a piece of white pa- 
per, square, and with apparently nothing on it. 
He laid it on the table, and produced a red pencil. 

“May I trouble you for a small pair of scis- 
sors, my dear friend ?” 

Brand stepped aside to a writing-desk, and 
brought him the scissors ; he was scarcely think- 
ing of Calabressa at all; he was thinking of the 
message he would send to Naples. 

Calabressa slowly and carefully cut the piece 
of paper into four squares, and proceeded to fold 
these up. Brand looked on, it is true, but with 
little interest ; and he certainly did not perceive 
that his companion had folded three of these 
pieces with the under side inward, the fourth 
with the upper side inward, while this last had 
the rough edges turned in a different direction 
from the other three. 

“‘ Now, Mr. Brand,” said Calabressa, calmly, “ if 
one were drawing lots, for example, what more 
simple than this? I take one of these pieces— 
you see, there is nothing on it—I print a red cross 
with my pencil; there, it is folded again, and 
they_all go into my cap.” 

“ Enough, Calabressa,” Brand said, impatient- 
ly. “ You show me that you have questioned me 
closely enough. There is enough said about it.” 

“T ask your pardon, my dear friend, there is 
not,” said Calabressa, politely. “For this is 
what I have to say now. Draw one of the pieces 
of paper.” 

Brand turned away. 

“Tt is not a thing to be gone over again, I tell 
you ; I have had enough of it; let it rest.” 

“Tt must not rest. I beg of you—my friend, 
I insist—” 

He pressed the cap on him; Brand, to get rid 
of him, drew one of the papers, and tossed it on 
to the table. Calabressa took it up, opened it, 
and showed him the red cross. 

“Yes, you are again unfortunate, my dear 
Monsieur Brand. Fate pursues you, does it not ? 
But wait one moment, Will you open the other 
three papers ?” 

As Brand seemed impatient, Calabressa him- 
self took them out and opened them singly be- 


fore him. On each and al] was the same red 
mark, 





But now Brand was indifferent no longer. 

“What do you mean, Calabressa ?” he said, 
quickly. 

“T mean,” said Calabressa, regarding him, 
“that one might prepare a trick by which you 
would not have much chance of escape.” 

Brand caught him by the arm. 

“Do you mean that these ‘others—" He could 
not plete the sent ; his brain was in a 
whirl: was this why Natalie had sent him that 
strange message of hope ? 

Calabressa released himself, and took his cap, 
and said : 

“T can tell you nothing, my dear friend—noth- 
ing. My lips are sealed, for the present. But 
surely one is permitted to show you a common 
little trick with bits of paper ?” 

“But you must tell me what you mean,” said 
Brand, breathlessly, and with his face still some- 
what pale. “ You suggest there has been a trick. 
That is why you have come from Naples® What 
do you know? What is about to happen? For 
God’s sake, Calabressa, don’t have any mystifica- 
tion about it! What is it that you know—that 
you suspect—that you have heard ?” 

“My dear friend,” said Calabressa, with some 
anxiety, “perhaps I have been indiscreet. I 
know nothing: what can I know? But I show 
you a trick—if only to prepare you for any news 
—and you think it is very serious. Oh no; do 
not be too hopeful; do not think it is serious; 
think it was a foolish trick—” 

And so, notwithstanding all that Brand could 
do to force some definite explanation from him, 
Calabressa succeeded in getting away, promising 
to carry to Natalie any message Brand might 
send in the evening; and as for Brand himself, 
it was now time for him to go up to Lisle Street, 
so that he had something else to think of than 
idle mystifications. 

For this was how he took it in the end. Cala- 
bressa was whimsical, fantastic, mysterious; he 
had been playing with the notion that Brand had 
been entrapped into this service; he had suc- 
ceeded in showing himself how it might have 
been done. The worst of it was—had he been 
putting vain hopes into the mind of Natalie? 
Was this the cause of her message? In the 
midst of all this bewildering uncertainty, Brand 
set himself to the work left unfinished by Reit- 
zei, and found Ferdinand Lind as pleasant and 
friendly a colleague as ever. 

But a few days after he was startled by being 
summoned back to Lisle Street, after he had gone 
home in the afternoon. He found Ferdinand 
Lind as calm and collected as usual, though he 
spoke in a hard, dry voice. He was then inform- 
ed that Lind himself and Beratinsky were about 
to leave London for a time; that the Council 
wished Brand to conduct the business at Lisle 
Street as best he could in their absence; and 
that he was to summon to his aid such of the of- 
ficers of the Society as he chose. He asked no 
explanations, and Lind vouchsafed none. There 
was something unusual in the expression of the 
man’s face. 

Well, Brand installed himself in Lisle Street, 
and got along as best he could, with the assist- 
ance of Gathorne Edwards and one or two oth- 
ers. But not one of them any more than himself 
knew what had happened or was happening. No 
word or message of any kind came from Cala- 
bressa, or Lind, or the Society, or any one. Day 
after day Brand got through his work with pa- 
tience, but without interest; only, for the time 
being, these necessities of the hour beguiled him 
from thinking of the hideous, inevitable thing 
that lay ahead in his life. 

When news did come, it was sudden and terri- 
ble. One night he and Edwards were alone in 
the rooms in Lisle Street, when a letter, sent 
through a roundabout channel, was put into his 
hands. He opened it carelessly; glanced at the 
beginning of it; then he uttered an exclamation ; 
then, as he read on, Edwards noticed that his 
companion’s face was ghastly pale, even to his 
lips. 

Me Gracious heavens !— Edwards, read it,” he 
said, quite breathlessly. He dropped the letter 
on the table. There was no wild joy at his own 
deliverance in this man’s face; there was terror 
rather; it was not of himself at all he was think- 
ing, but of the death-agony of Natalie Lind when 
she should hear of her father’s doom. 

“Why, this is very good news, Brand,” Ed- 
wards cried, wondering. ‘“ You are released from 
that affair—” 

But then he read further, and he too became 





agitated, 

“What? What does it mean? Lind, Bera- 
tinsky, Reitzei, accused of « 
the powers intrusted to them as ‘hem of the 
Society; Reitzei acquitted on giving evidence ; 
Lind and Beratinsky condemned.” 

Edwards looked at his companion, aghast, and 
said, 

“You know what the penalty is, Brand.” 

The other nodded. Edwards returned to the 
letter, reading aloud, in detached scraps, his voice 
giving evidence of his astonishment and dismay. 

“Beratinsky allowed the option of undertak- 
ing the duty from which you are released—ac- 
cepts—it is his only chance, I suppose, poor dev- 
il!—what chance is it, after all?” He put the 
letter back on the table. “ What is all this that 
has happened, Brand ?” 

Brand did not answer. He had risen to his 
feet ; he stood like one bound with chains ; there 
was suffering and an infinite pity in the haggard 
face. 

“Why is not Natalie here?” he said; and it 
was strange that two men so different from each 
other as Brand and Calabressa should in such a 
crisis have had the same instinctive thought. The 
lives and fates of men were nothing; it was the 
heart of a girl that concerned them. “They will 
tell her—-some of them over there—they will tell 
her suddenly that her father is condemned to die. 
Why is she amongst—amongst strangers ?” 











He pulled out his watch hastily; but long ago 
the night mail had left for Dover. At this mo- 
ment the bell rang below, and he started: it was 
unusual for them to have a visitor at such an 
hour. 

“Tt is only that drunken fool, Kirski,” Ed- 
wards said. “I asked him to come here te- 
night.” 





CHAPTER LIII. 
THE TRIAL, 


a 

Ir was a dark, wet, and cold night when Cala- 
bressa felt his way down the gangway leading 
from the Admiralty Pier into the small Channel 
steamer that lay slightly rolling at her moorings. 
Most of the passengers who were already on 
board had got to leeward of the deck cabins, 
and sat huddled up there, undistinguishable bun- 
dies of rugs. For a time he almost despaired of 
finding out Reitzei; but at last he was success- 
ful; and he had to explain to this particular bun- 
dle ‘of rugs that he had changed his mind, and 
would himself travel with him to Naples. 

It was a dirty night in crossing, and both suf- 
fered considerably, the difference being that as 
soon as they got into the smooth waters of Calais 
harbor Calabressa recovered himself directly, 
whereas Reitzei remained an almost inanimate 
heap of wrappings, and had to be assisted or 
shoved up the steep gangway into the glare of 
the officials’ lamps. Then, as soon as he had 
got into a compartment of the railway carriage, 
he rolled himself up in a corner, and sought to 
forget his sufferings in sleep. 

Calabressa was walking up and down on the 
platform. At length the bell rang, and he was 
about to step into the compartment, when he 
found himself preceded by a lady. 

“TI beg your pardon, madame,” said he, po- 
litely, “but it is a carriage for smokers.” 

“And if one wishes to smoke, one is per- 
mitted—is it not so?” said the stranger, cheer- 
fully. 

Calabressa at once held open the door for her, 
and then followed. These three had the com- 
partment to themselves. 

She was a young lady, good-looking, tall, bright- 
complexioned, with brown eyes that had plenty 
of fire in them, and a pleasant smile that showed 
brilliant teeth. Calabressa, sitting opposite her, 
judged that she was an Austrian, from the num- 
ber of bags and knickknacks she had, all in red 
Russia leather, and from the number of trinkets 
she wore, mostly of polished steel or silver. She 
opened a little tortoise-shell cigarette case, took 
out a cigarette, and gracefully accepted the light 
that Calabressa offered her. By this time the 
train had started, and was thundering through 
the night. 

The young lady was very frank and affable ; 
she talked to her companion opposite—Reitzei 
being fast asleep—about a great many things; 
she lit cigarette after cigarette. She spoke of 
her hushand, moreover; and complained that he 
should have to go and fight in some one else’s quar- 
rel. Why could not ladies who went to the tables 
at Monte Carlo keep their temper, that a perfect- 
ly neutral third person should be summoned to 
fight a duel on behalf of one of them ? 

“ You are going to rejoin him, then, madame ?” 
said Calabressa. 

“ Not at all,” she said, laughing. “I have my 
own affairs.” 

After some time she said, with quite a humor- 
ous smile: 

“ My dear sir, I hope I do not keep you from 
sleeping. But you are puzzled about me. You 
think you have seen me before, but can not tell 
where.” 

“There you are perfectly right, madame.” 

“Think of the day before yesterday. You 
were crossing in the steamer. You were so good 
as to suggest to a lady on board that nearer the 
centre of the vessel would be safer for her—” 

He stared at her again. Could this be the same 
lady who, on the day that he crossed, was seated 
right at the stern of the steamer, her brown hair 
flying about with the wind, her white teeth flash- 
ing as she laughed and joked with the sailors, 
her eyes full of life and merriment as she pitched 
upand down? Calabressa, before the paroxysms 
of his woe overtook him, had had the bravery to 
go and remonstrate with this young lady, and to 
tell her she would be more comfortable nearer 
the middle of the boat; but she had laughingly 
told him she was a sailor’s daughter, and was not 
afraid of the sea. Well, this handsome young 
lady opposite certainly laughed like that other— 
but still ? 

“Oh,” she said, “do I puzzle you with such a 
simple thing? My hair was brown the day be- 
fore yesterday ; it is black to-day; is that a suf- 
ficient disguise? Pardieu ! when I went to a mu- 
sic hall in London that same night, to see some 
stupid nonsense—bah! such stupid nonsense I 
have never seen in the world—I went dressed as 
aman. Only for exercise, you perceive : one does 
not need disguises in London.” 

Calabressa was becoming more and more mys- 
tified, and she saw it; and her amusement in- 
creased, 

“Come, my friend,” she said, “you can not 
deny that you also are political ?” 

“T, madame ?” said Calabressa, with great in- 
nocence, 

“Oh yes. And you are not on the side of the 
big battalions, eh ?” 

“T declare to you, madame—” 

She glanced at Reitzei. 

* “Your friend sleeps sound. Come, shall I tell 
you something? You did not say a word, for 
example, when you stepped on shore, to a gentle- 
man in a big cloak who had a lantern—” 

“ Madame, I beg of you—!” he exclaimed, in a 
low voice, also glancing at Reitzei. 

“What?” she said, laughing. “Then you 
have the honor of the acquaintance of my old 
friend Biard? The rogue, to take a post like 
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that! Oh, I think my husband could speak more 
frankly with you; I can only guess.” 

“You are somewhat indiscreet, madame,” said 
Calabressa, coldly. 

“T indiscreet ?” she said, flicking off the ash 
of her cigarette with a finger of the small gloved 
hand. Then she said, with mock seriousness : 
“ How can one be indiscreet with a friend of the 
good man Biard? Come, I will give you a lesson 
in sincerity. My husband is gone to fight a duel, 
I told you; yes, but his enemy is a St. Petersburg 
general, who belonged to the Third Section. They 
should not let Russians play at Monte Carlo; it 
is so easy to pick a quarrel with them. And 
now about myself; you want to know what I am, 
what I am about. Ah, I perceive it, monsieur. 
Well, this time, on the other hand, I shall be dis- 
creet. But if you hear of something within a 
few weeks—if the whole of the world begins to 
chatter about it—and you say, ‘ Well, that wo- 
man had pluck’—then you can think of our little 
conversation during the night. We must be get- 
ting near Amiens; is it not so?” 

She took from her travelling bag a small appa- 
ratus for showering eau-de-Cologne in spray, and 
with this sprinkled her forehead, afterward re- 
moving the drops with a soft white sponge, and 
smoothing her rebellious black hair. Then she 
took out a tiny flask and cup of silver. 

“ Permit me, monsieur, to give you a little co- 
gnac, after so many cigarettes. I fear you have 
only been smoking to keep me company.” 

“ A thousand thanks, madame,” said Calabres- 
sa, who certainly did not refuse. She took none 
herself ; indeed, she had just time to put her bags 
in order again when the train slowed into Amiens 
station; and she, bidding her bewildered and be- 
witched companion a most courteous farewell, got 
out and departed. 

Calabressa himself soon fell asleep, and did not 
wake until they were near Paris. By this time 
the bundle of rugs in the corner had begun to 
show signs of animation. 

“Well, friend Reitzei, you have had a good sleep,” 
said Calabressa, yawning and stretching his arms. 

“T have slept a little.” 

“You have slept all night—what more? What 
do you know, for example, of the young lady who 
was in the carriage ?” 

“T saw her come in,” Reitzei said, indifferently. 


“ And I heard you talking once or twice. What 
was she?” 
“There you ask me a pretty question. My be- 


lief is that she was either one of those Nihilist mad- 
women, or else the devil himself in a new shape. 
At any rate, she had some good cognac.” 

“T should like some coffee now, Signor Cala- 
bressa; and you ?” 

“T would not refuse it.” 

Indeed, during all this journey to Naples, Cal- 
abressa and his companion talked much more of 
the commonplace incidents and wants of travel 
than of the graver matters that lay before them. 
Calabressa was especially resolute in doing so, 
He did not like to look ahead. He kept remind- 
ing himself that he was simply the agent of the 
Council; he was carrying out their behests; the 
consequences were for others to deal with. He 
had fulfilled his commission; he had procured 
sufficient proof of the suspected conspiracy. If 
evil-doers were to be punished, was he responsi- 
ble? Fiat justitia! he kept repeating to him- 
self. He was answerable to the Council alone. 
He had done his duty. 

But from time to time, and especially when 
they were travelling at night, and he was awake, 
a haunting dread possessed him. How should 
he appear before these two women in Naples ? 
His old friend Natalie Berezolyi had been griev- 
ously wronged. She had suffered through long 
years; but a wife forgets much when her hus- 
band is about to die. And a daughter? Lind 
had been an affectionate father enough to this girl; 
these two had been companions all her lifetime; 
recent incidents would surely be forgotten in her 
terror over the fact that it was her own appeal to 
the Council that had wrought her father’s death. 
And then he, Calabressa, what could he say? It 
was through him she had invoked these unknown 
powers. It was his counsel that had taken her 
to Naples, and he was the immediate instrument 
that would produce this tragic end. 

He would not think of it. At the various places 
where they stopped he worried about food and 
drink, and angrily haggled about hotel bills; he 
read innumerable stupid little newspapers from 
morning till night; he smoked Reitzei nearly 
blind. At last they reached Naples. 

Within an hour after their arrival, Calabressa, 
alone, was in Tommaso’s wine-vaults, talking to 
the ghoul-like occupant. A bell rang, faint and 
muffled, in the distance. He passed to the back 
of the vaults, and lit a candle that Tommaso 
handed him ; then he followed what seemed, from 
the rumble overhead, some kind of subterranean 
corridor. But at the end of this long subway he 
began to ascend; then he reached some steps; 
finally he was on an ordinary staircase, with day- 
light around him, and above him a landing with 
two doors, both shut. 

Opening one of these doors, after having knock- 
ed thrice, he entered a large bare chamber, which 
was occupied by three men, all seated at a table, 
which was covered with papers. One of them, 
Von Zoesch, rose. 

“That is good; that is very well settled,” he 
said to the other two. “It is a good piece of 
work. Now here is this English business, and 
the report of our wily friend Calabressa. What 
is it, Calabressa? We had your telegram; we 
have sent for Lind and Beratinsky; what more ?” 

“ Excellency, I have fulfilled your commission, 
I hope with judgment,” Calabressa said, his cap 
in his hand. “TI believe it is clear that the Eng- 
lishman had that duty put upon him by fraudu- 
lent means.” 

“It is a pity if it be so; it will cost us some 
further trouble, and we have other things to think 
about at present,” Then he added, lightly, “ But 





it will please your young lady friend, Calabressa. 
Well ?” 

“Excellency, you forget it may not quite so 
well please her if it is found that her father was 
in the conspiracy,” said Calabressa, submissively. 

“ Why not?” answered the bluff, tall soldier. 
“ However, to the point, Calabressa. What have 
you discovered? And your proofs ?” 

“T have none, your Excellency. But I have 
brought with me one of the four in the ballot, 
who is willing to confess, Why is he willing to 
confess 2” said Calabressa, with a little triumph- 
ant smile. “ Because he thinks the gentlemen 
of the Council know already.” 

“ And you have frightened the poor devil, no 
doubt,” said Von Zoesch, laughing. 

“T have, on the contrary, assured him of par- 
don,” said Calabressa, gravely. “It is within the 
powers you gave me, Excellency. I have pledged 
my honor—” 

“Oh, yes, yes; very well. But do you mean 
to tell us, my good Calabressa,” said this tall man, 
speaking more seriously, “that you have proof 
of these three—Lind, Beratinsky, Reitzei—having 
combined to impose on the Englishman? Not 
Lind, surely ? Perhaps the other two—” 

“Your Excellency, it is for you to investigate 
further, and determine. I will tell you how I 
proceeded. I went to the Englishman, and got 
minute particulars of what occurred, I formed 
my own little story, my guess, my theory. I got 
hold of Reitzei, and hinted that it was all known; 
on my faith, he never thought of denying any- 
thing, he was so frightened. But regard this, 
Excellency: I know nothing. I can give you the 
Englishman’s account; then, if you get that of 
Reitzei, and the two correspond, it is a good proof 
that Reitzei is not lying in his confession? It is 
for you to examine him, Excellency.” 

“No, it is not for me,” the ruddy-faced sol- 
dier-looking man said, and then he turned to his 
two companions. The one was the Secretary 
Granaglia, the other was a broad-shouldered, eld- 
erly man, with strikingly handsome features of 
the modern Greek type, a pallid, wax-like complex- 
ion, and thoughtful, impenetrable eyes. “ Bro- 
ther Conventz, I withdraw from this affair. I 
leave it in the hands of the Council; one of the 
accused was in former days my friend; it is not 
right that I should interfere.” 

“ And I also, Excellency,” said Calabressa, ea- 
gerly. “I have fulfilled my commission; may 
not I retire now also?” 

“Brother Granaglia will take down your re- 
port in writing; then you are free, my Calabressa. 
But you will take the summons of the Council 
to your friend Reitzei; I suppose he will have to 
be examined before the others arrive.” 

And so it came about that neither the General 
Von Zoesch nor Calabressa was present when the 
trial, if trial it could be called, took place. There 
were no formalities. In this same big bare room 
seven menibers of the Council sat at the table, 
Brother Conventz presiding, the Secretary Gra- 
naglia at the foot, with writing materials before 
him. Ferdinand Lind and Beratinsky stood be- 
tween them and the side wall, apparently impas- 
sive. Reitzei was nearer the window, pallid, un- 
easy, his eyes wandering about the room, but 
avoiding the place where his former colleagues 
stood. The President briefly stated the accusa- 
tion against them, and read Reitzei’s account of his 
share in what had taken place. He asked if they 
had anything to deny or explain. 

Beratinsky was the first to speak. 

“ Tilustrious Brethren of the Council,” he be- 
gan, as if with seme set speech; but his color 
suddenly forsook him, and he halted and looked 
helplessly round, Then he said, wildly: “ I declare 
that Iam innocent—I say that I am innocent! I 
never should have thought of it, gentlemen. It 
was Lind’s suggestion; he wished to get rid of 
theman. I declare I had nothing to gain. Gentle- 
men, judge for yourselves: what had I to gain?” 

He looked from one to the other; the grave 
faces there were mostly regarding Granaglia, who 
was slowly and carefully putting the words down. 

Then Lind spoke, clearly and coldly : 

“JT have nothing to deny. What I did was 
done in the interests of the Society. My reward, 
for my long services, is that I am haled here like 
a pickpocket, It is the second time; it will be 
the last. I have done now with the labor of 
my life. You can reap the fruits of it. Do with 
me what you please.” 

The President rose. 

“The gentlemen may now retire; the decision 
of the Council will be communicated to them 
hereafter.” 

A bell was rung ; Tommaso appeared ; Lind and 
Beratinsky were conducted down the stairs and 
through the dark corridor. In a few seconds 
Tommaso returned, and performed a like office 
for Reitzei. 

The deliberations of the Council were but of 
short duration. The guilt of the accused was 
clear; and clear and positive was the penalty pre- 
scribed by the articles of the Society. But in 
consideration of the fact that Beratinsky had 
been led into this affair by Lind, it was resolved 
to offer him the alternative of his taking over 
the service from which Brand was released. 
This afforded but a poor chance of escape, but 
Beratinsky was in a desperate position. That 
same evening he accepted; and the Secretary 
Granaglia was forthwith ordered to report the 
result of these proceedings to England, and give 
certain instructions as to the further conduct of 
the business there. 

The Secretary Granaglia performed this task 
with his usual equanimity. He was merely a 
machine registering the decrees of the Council ; 
it was no affair of his to be concerned about the 
fate of Ferdinand Lind; he had even forgotten 
the existence of the two women who had been 
patiently waiting day after day at that hotel, al- 
ternately hoping and fearing to learn what had 
occurred. 

[To BE CONTINVED.]} 





“ YES” 

Tey stood above the world, 
In a world apart, 

And she drooped her happy eyes, 

And stilled the throbbing pulses 
Of her happy heart. 

And the moonlight fell above her, 
Her secret to discover, 

And the moonbeams kissed her hair, 
As though no human lover 

Had laid his kisses there. 


“Look up, brown eyes,” he said, 
“And answer mine; 

Lift up those silken fringes, 

That hide a happy light, 
Almost divine.” 

The jealous moonlight drifted 

To the finger half uplifted, 
Where shone the opal ring— 

Where the colors danced and shifted 
On the pretty, changeful thing. 


Just the old, old story, 
Of light and shade, 
Love, like the opal tender, 
Like it, maybe to vary, 
Maybe to fade. 
Just the old, tender story, 
Just a glimpse of morning glory, 
In an earthly paradise, 
With shadowy reflections, 
In a pair of sweet brown eyes. 


Brown eyes a man might well 
Be proud to win! 

Open, to hold his image, 

Shut, under silken lashes, 
Only to shut him in. 

Oh, glad eyes look together, 

For life’s dark, stormy weather 
Grows to a fairer thing, 

When young eyes look upon it 
Through a slender wedding ring. 





THE ETIQUETTE OF POLITE 
EXCUSES. 
FPNHE question of invitations offers a large field 
for making polite excuses. Of course, in the 
case of a written invitation, there is the one stere- 
otyped excuse, “a previous engagement”; but 
between friends, and by those with whom frank- 
ness is practiced, this explanation is carried a 
step further, and the nature of the previous en- 
gagement is mentioned, and the name of him or 
her with whom it is made. There is a certain 
flattery in this confidence very agreeable to the 
recipients ; and even if unacquainted with the 
hame mentioned, it conveys an assurance of the 
sincerity of the excuse, and it is true politeness 
so to write where friendship exists. 

A previous engagement is also an all-paramount 
excuse to offer in answer to a verbal invitation ; 
but it is when there is no such reason to give 
that the awkwardness of making a good excuse 
arises, whether the invitation be to form a party 
at the theatre, or to dine, or to lunch, or to join a 
party at some out-door gathering, or whatever the 
invitation be. A downright refusal, an uncom- 
promising negative, carries on the face of it a 
brusqueness that savors of ungraciousness and 
discourtesy ; whereas a polite excuse is compass- 
ed by a little judicious temporizing, in a way break- 
ing the force of a refusal; thus: “ You are very 
kind ; but I am almost afraid I shall not be able 
to manage it,” etc. ; or, “Thank you very much ; 
but I am afraid you must not depend upon me ; 
in fact, I am almost certain I shall not be able to 
come,” etc. ; or, “I am not quite sure what I am 
going to do on Saturday; if you will allow me, I 
will let you know,” ete.; or, “It is very good of 
you to think of me; but I am afraid I can not 
have the pleasure of joining your party; I wont 
ask you to leave it open, as I know I shall not be 
able to avail myself of your kind offer,” ete. ; or, 
“T thank you very much, but I very seldom,” ete. 

The difficulty of making polite excuses is some- 
times increased when a verbal invitation is given 
to a husband and wife, and they have not been 
able to consult as to whether they are unanimous 
in refusing it; or when the invitation is not giv- 
en within the hearing of both at the same mo- 
ment. The one way of extrication is for the hus- 
band to refer to the engagements of his wife, or 
for the wife to refer to those of her husband; 
thus: “Thank you very much, but I must talk it 
over with my husband; I don’t quite know what 
his engagements are for that day,” ete.; or the 
husband would perhaps give his wife the cue that 
he wished to refuse, by saying, “ My dear, So-and- 
so is kind enough to ask us to,” ete., “ but I am 
afraid we shall not be able to manage it.” 

A variety of excuses, reasons given and reasons 
not given, are permissible in answer to all invita- 
tions save an invitation to dinner, the rule being 
that an invitation to dinner must be accepted, 
unless a bona fide engagement can be pleaded in 
excuse. The question of ill health would of course 
be an all-sufficient reason for not dining out ; but, 
on the other hand, verbal invitations to dinner 
would hardly be given to those not well enough 
to accept them, while trifling ailments are never 
offered as an excuse, Polite excuses to unwel- 
come requests demand even more readiness of 
thought and speech, as refusals to such, if not 
guardedly conveyed, are likely to give offense, or to 
create an unpleasant feeling of annoyance. For 
instance, a lady is perhaps asked to chaperon the 
daughter of an acquintance or a relative, or even 
a friend of a mere acquaintance. Compliance 
with this request is perhaps disagreeable for many 
reasons, while a refusal would appear ill-natured 
and unfriendly; it is usually out of the question 
to frankly give the reasons that actuate a refusal 
to a request of this character, and people who 
make them are generally those who are ready to 
meet every weak objection with a contra-argu- 





ment. Thus, to the plea of not knowing many 
in the room, and of not proving a good chaperon 
in consequence, the overwhelmmg rejoinder is 
that the young lady only requires to be taken to 
the ball or “at home,” and will give no further 
trouble to her chaperon, as she knows so many 
who are to be there. This class of reply has to 
be anticipated when the polite excuse is framed. 
Thus a lady might say: “I hope you won't think 
me very ill-natured if I say I can not be of use to 
you in this way, but I wish to be entirely free on 
this occasion as to my movements, both as re- 
gards arrival and departure ;” or, “I hope vou 
will not mind my refusing to chaperon your friend, 
as it is very uncertain when I shall arrive, how 
long I shall stay, or even if I shall go at all at 
the last moment.” Answers such as these are 
given when no better reason for declining can be 
advanced, 

One word respecting more trifling requests, but 
which require an army of polite excuses. We 
allude to the raids made by many upon the new 
music, the new books, the new magazines, and 
the new photographs of their friends and ac- 
quaintances, “ Will you lend me this ?” or, “ May 
I borrow that for a few days %” or, “ May I take 
this 9—I won’t keep it long ;” or, “I must have 
one of these—I think I'll take this one,” perhaps 
selecting the best of the cabinet photographs just 
sent home. Borrowers of books and music are 
usually those who would scorn to return anything 
so trifling, and who express themselves astonished 
at the meanness and pettiness of those who ven- 
ture to ask that a song or book may be returned. 
Therefore, unless the loan is to be a gift, the re- 
quest must be met by a firmness equal to the con- 
fidence and assurance of the would-be borrower. 
Thus: “I would rather you did not take it yet, if 
you do not mind, as I am reading it—I will lend 
it you a little later ;” or, “No, you really must 
not run away with that just yet ;” or, “I can’t let 
you have that song until I have learned it ; then I 
will make you a present of it, if you like;” or 
“Oh! that is my favorite photograph; please 
don’t take it; when I have some others in that 
position you shall certainly have one,” are some 
of the few defenses which may be attempted 
against letting borrowers have it all their own 
way, and cheerfulness and banter are per!:aps the 
best vein in which to couch polite excuses in an- 
swer to these polite and pressing requests. 





THE USE AND ABUSE OF FUN. 
\ J HAT should be without this gift to 

brighten our existence on our earthly pil- 
grimage? A love of fun is most often found ac- 
companied by a cheerful and lively disposition 
We can imagine no drearier state than that of an 
individual who, during the whole of his lifetime, 
can obtain no fun or pleasure, in the slightest de- 
gree, in his daily intercourse with his fellow-crea- 
tures. But it is a well-known fact that even of the 
best of things one can have toomuch. Even fun 
has its limit, and a more wearisome thing can 
scarcely be imagined than an individual who, at 
the most inappropriate times, can not refrain from 
turning the most commonplace of conversation 
into fun and ridicule. This is certainly a great 
failing ; but of course there is a graver aspect un- 
der which it can be regarded, namely, the love of 
ill-natured fun. A laugh raised at the expense of 
a well-meaning person is highly injudicious, and 
in many cases rarely forgotten. The turning into 
ridicule of another person’s words and ideas is a 
most uncharitable and hurtful habit, which, when 
long forgotten by the speaker, rankles in the mind 
of the victim. There is nothing more disagreeable 
to a very sensitive nature than the fear of being 
made fun of and turned into ridicule, and the very 
slightest inclination toward this unchristianlike 
habit will cause the victim of it such pain and 
shrinking that a less sensitive mind would scarce- 
ly deem possible. We should be especially care- 
ful of these sensitive ones, especially as one can 
never tell the harm a careless word levelled in mere 
jest may do. It ranklesin the mind of the sensi- 
tive one, and gives a pernicious precedent to the 
hearers of it. After all, this is a failing which 
happily is not general, and brings its own punish- 
ment; for those few who find real pleasure in 
giving pain to others by ill-natured and personal 
fun are rarely well spoken of, even by those who 
profess to see no harm in it. A sarcastic person 
may have many admirers, but no real friends, as, 
directly personal intercourse with them ceases, 
and when one’s back is turned, then one trembles 
for one’s own character. But this is a spiteful 
and uncharitable fun, only resorted to by those 
who, disgusted with and weary of the world, can 
find consolation in the endeavor to convert others 
to their opinion. There is one more abuse of fun 
which is necessary only just to touch upon, and 
which, while the love of pure and holy things exists, 
can never become a habit—I mean the danger that 
one has to guard against of speaking in fun of 
sacred and holy things, or in any way bringing 
them into ridicule. It may be that, to a really 
witty person, the inclination to this irreverent 
practice has to be more carefully guarded against 
than to those whose sense of wit is less keen. If 
a witty speech or joke is on our lips which would 
turn into the slightest fun or ridicule things only 
to be spoken or thought of with reverence, let the 
words remain unspoken, let the witty sentence be 
wasted, rather than be uttered to fall perhaps on 
some untutored and wavering mind, and prove a 
stumbling-block in that mind for years and years 
after the words were uttered and forgotten. So 
much for the abuse of this gift. But, on the whole, 
much more may be said for than against it; for 
though it may prove a stumbling-block and “ oc- 
casion of falling” to some few, it is an undeniable 
blessing to those who, with a constant and ever- 
ready source of cheerfulness and fun, can make 
lighter daily trials and difficulties, and even afford 
to help a less hopeful brother or sister on their 
earthly journey. 
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Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt FROM 


r 
t 


) ro 7 Years orp.—Fronr. 
[See Fig. 3.] 


For description see Supplement. 


Gros Grain Bag. 


Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt rrom 2 To 4 Years 
otp.—Backx.—[ For Front, see Page 149.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 

No. IX., Figs. 58-63 














the upper edge, and at an inch, two inch- 
es, and four inches from the side edges. 
The halves of the bag are then joined, and 
trimmed with ribbon bows and silk tassels. 
Heavy silk cord, the ends of which termi- 
nate in tassels, is drawn through the eyelet- 
holes, and similar cord is fastened at the 
back of the bag, and knotted about the 
waist when it is worn. 


Plush Bag. 


Tne bag is made of black plush, and is 
lined with bright-colored brocaded satin. A 
shirr is stitched in the top, through which 
an elastic band is run. The trimming con- 
sists of ribbon bows, and a bronze and bead 
ornament on the front. 


Crochet Hood, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tue hood is worked with black zephyr 
wool, and consists of a square foundation 
with a border, which is edged with crochet 
balls attached to chain stitch scallops. The 
hood is adjusted by ends of black silk rib- 
bon, which are run through the stitches 
around the neck, and tied ina bow at the 
back. Ends of similar ribbon serve for 
tying it at the front, which is trimmed with 
a cluster of woollen balls. To make the 
hood, which is shown extended in Fig. 2, be- 
gin with a foundation of 186 st. (stitch), and 
work in rounds back and forth as follows: 
Ist round.—Pass by 38 st., 1 de. (double 
crochet) on the following st., then, through- 
out, alternately 3 ch. (chain stitch), passing 
by 3 st., and 4 de., the middle two of which 
are separated by 1 ch., on the next st.; at 
the end of the round, only 2 de. instead of 4 
de. 2d round.—%8 ch., considered as Ist 
de., 1 de. on the 2d of the next 2 de. in the 
preceding round, then alternately 3 ch. and 
4 de., the middle. two of which are sepa- 
rated by 1 ch., around the ch, between the 
middle 2 of the next 4 de.; at the end of 
the round, 2 de., one on the last de. and 
the other on the ch. before it in the preced- 
ing round. This round is followed by 44 


more worked in the same manner, the last of which completes 


| the square. 


Hereupon work around the edge for the border in 


_ For this bag two pieces are cut of black gros grain and lin- | the following manner: 1st round.— > 2 de. separated by 2 ch. 
ing, each eight inches long and nine inches wide, which are | around the middle ch. of the next 8, 2 ch., 1 de. around the ch. 


sloped at the bottom from a point at the middle to five inches 
in length at the sides. 


} | between the middle 2 of the next 4 de., 2 ch.; repeat from *. 
Six eyelet-holes, bound in button-hole | Pass by the same number of st. at the side edges as at the ends 


stitch, are worked in each half at an inch and a quarter from | of the square, and increase the number of st. at the corners to 
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Fig. 1.—Toitx anp Satin Evenina Dress, 
For description see Supplement. 
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ig. 2.—Crétpe Lisse Eveninc Dress. 
For description see Supplement, 
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Gros Grain Baa. 





Fig. 5.—Dress ror Girt From 5 To 
7 Years oLp.—Bacx.—[For Front, 
see Fig. 1.] 

For description see Supplement. * 


at the beginning. 5th and 6th 
rounds.—Work as in the 2d round 
of the foundation around the edge, 
exclusive of the corner taken toward 
the front,as shown in Fig. 2. 7th 
round.—Work entirely around the 
edge, * 1 sc. (single crochet) areund 
the ch. between the middle 2 of the 
next 4 de., 7 ch., for a ball, + put 
the thread over the needle, take up 1 
st. out of the last of the preceding 7 
ch., work off this st. together with 
the thread, and draw out the resulting 
st. to about half an inch in length; 
repeat from + 10 times, then pull 1 
st. through the 11 on the needle, work 
off this st., and 1 sl. on the last of the 
preceding 7 ch.; this completes one 
ball ; then 6 ch. ; repeat from *; final- 
ly, 1 sl. on the 1st se. in this round. 


Work-Basket. 
See illustration on page 149. 

Tur basket is of willow-ware, var- 
nished light brown, and is furnished 
with a satin bag of the same shade. 
It is ornamented with leaf-shaped 
tabs of velvet, embroidered with color- 
ed crewel wool in point Russe and 
herring- bone stitch. The bag is 
made of a piece of satin five inches 
deep and fifteen inches wide, which is 
turned down and stitched for a shirr 
at the top, through which silk cord is 
run. The basket is edged with silk 
and wool braid, with a fringe of loops 
along one side. The handle is wound 


with a fourfold thread—three threads of colored wool and one | work, 1 ch., 6 sc. on the back 
of silk twisted with silver thread—and is finished at the ends | peat from + twice, then 5 c 
with loop tassels, the manner of making which is illustrated and | repetition work the 6th of the 
described on page 132, Bazar No. 9 of the current volume. 


Woven Braid and Crochet Edging for Lingerie. 
See illustration on page 149. 

Tuts edging is worked with fine crochet cotton on a foun- | hollow, 8 ch.; repeat from 
dation of narrow braid such as that shown in the illustration 
as follows: 1st round.—6 ch. (chain stitch), * catch together | next 2’ loops, and work 
with 1 sc. (single crochet) the next 2 loops on the braid, turn | de. on the next 2 st. in the 
the work, and work 6 sc, on the previous 6 ch., + turn the | ing by 2 st. 


prevent tension; at the end of the round, 1 sl. (slip stitch) on 
the 1st de. in the round. 2d round.—1 sl. on the next st. in the 
preceding round, 5 ch., of which the first 3 are considered as 1st 
de., then alternately 1 de. around the next 2 ch. and 2 ch.; at 
the end of the round, 1 sl. on the 3d of the 5 ch. at the begin- 
ning. 8d round.—Work as in the preceding round. 4th round. 
—1 sl. on the next st. in the preceding round, 3 ch., considered 
as Ist de., 3 de., the 1st and 2d of which are separated by 1 ch. 
around the next st., then alternately 3 ch. and 4 de., the middle 
two of which are separated by 1 ch., around the following 2d 2 
ch. ; at the end of the round 2 ch., 1 sl. on the 3d of the 3 ch. 




















































































Fig. 1.—Ptam Woorten Dress,—Front.—[For B 
see Page 148.]—Cur Partern, No. 3042, Basaut 
Over-Skirt, AND Rounp Skirt, 20 Cents Eaci 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. L., Figs. 1°, 
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Work-Bag with Embroidery on Manilla Braid, | Edgings for Lingerie—Serpen- | 









Figs. 1 and 2. tine Braid, Mignardise Braid, | 
See illustrations on page 149. and Lace Stitch.—Figs. | 
Tue bag is made over an interlining of card-board eleven inches 1 and 2. 
long and eight inches wide, which is covered with dark olive vel- See illustrations on page 157. 
vet, and lined with blue satin, The outside of the bag is encir- Tue edging Fig. 1 is worked with 


cled by two strips of Manilla braid three inches wide, ornamented | narrow serpentine braid and fine cot- 
with a crochet border and with embroidery, and edged with a Ma- | ton, in lace stitch, as shown in the il- 
nilla border three-quarters of an inch in width. The crochet bor- | lustration. For each connecting bar 
der is worked with dark gray silk, which is twisted with silver | the working thread is stretched from 
one point to another, and then carried 
back to the point from which it start- 
ed, winding it about the thread that 
was stretched. The points that touch 
‘each other at the sides of the scallops 
are fastened together with needle and 
thread, The edging Fig. 2 is worked 
in a Similar manner with mignardise 
braid. 








Silk Gauze and Lace Fraise 
and Cuff, Figs. 1 and 2. - 
See illustrations on page 157. 

Tue foundation for the fraise is a 
double band of batiste an inch wide 
and sixteen inches long. It is edged 
at the top with side-pleating of cream- 
colored lace an inch wide, and with 
box-pleating of similar lace. The band 
is covered with soft folds of cream-col- 
ored silk gauze. The fraise is closed 
at the front under a cravat of folded 
gauze, arranged as shown in the illus- . . i] | 4 
tration; the ends are edged with lace, Ziad 
and a bouquet is set at the right side. ee 
The cuffs are made to match the collar, 

Ornaments for the Hair and 

Neck, Figs. 1-5. 
See illustration on page 157. 
Tue illustration shows ornaments of 
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Pivusn Baa. 





various kinds for the hair and neck, Fig. 5.—Scir ror Boy rrom 2 10 4 Years Fig. 6 —Dress FOR Gir. FROM 7 
ier Cgore—[See Fig. 2, Page 187.) viz.,a tortoise-shell comb with a top oLtp.—Front.—| For Back, see Page 149.] TO 9 YEARS OLD.—FRont. 
that partly encircles the knot of hair Cor Parrern, No. 3044, Scurr, 20 Cents. [See Fig. 4.] 
| ES: Sigil | in the back ; hair-pins, the head of one For pattern and description see Supplement, For pattern and description see 
of which consists of interlacing rings, No. UL, Figs. 21-29. Suppl., No, VIIL, Figs. 49-57. 


while the other is formed of a picture er 
in enamel framed in gold ; a gold necklace with alternate large | with lace spangled with white satin beads, and is fastened on 
and small links,and ball pendants,and a necklace in silver filigree. | a back of white stiff net. The lace is underlaid with a strip 
. of Surah, which is ravelled three-quarters of an inch deep at 
Surah and Lace Cravat Bows, Figs. 1 and 2. the projecting edge. The cravat bow Fig. 2 is arranged on 
See illustrations on page 157. a foundation of stiff net, of bias cream-colored Surah, and 
Tue cravat bow Fig. 1 is of pale yellow Surah, trimmed | cream-colored lace two inches and a half wide. 
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Fig. 4.—Dress ror Girt From 7 To 9 
Years oLp.—Back.—[For Front, 
see Fig. 6.] 

For pattern and Srestigtion see Supple- 
ment, No. VUL, Figs. 49-57. 
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thread, on a foundation of the requisite 
length, the 1st round consisting of al- 
ternately 1 single crochet on the next 
stitch and 5 chain stitches, passing by 3 
stitches. In the 5th through the 7th 
round, alternately 1 single crochet on 
the middle chain stitch of the next scal- 
lop and 5 chain stitches. The crochet 
border is stretched with blue chenille 
in the-manner shown by Fig. 2; the 
embroidery is executed with blue, pink, 
and brown filoselle silk. The strips 
are laced with blue chenille in the man- 
ner shown in the illustration, and simi- 
lar chenille is wound about the han- 
dles. The sides of the bag are con- 
nected by soufflets of blue plush, which 
are run at the top with blue silk cord. 
Tassels of blue and pink silk are fast- 
ened at the bottom. 


Serpentine Braid and Crochet 
Edgings for Lingerie, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

See illustrations page 149. 

Tue edging Fig. 1 is worked on a 
foundation of serpentine braid which 
is woven with loops on both sides as 
shown in the illustration, in the follow- 
ing manner: lstround.— * 1 se. (single 
crochet) in the next loop, 5 ch. (chain 
- stitch), 1 sc. in the following 2d loop, 2 
For description see picots, each consisting of 5 ch. and 1 

Supplement. sc. on the first of them; repeat from 


NWO NS Ab | 
*. 2d round.—At the other side of | “f/f if {\\ Ss Wy > ub 
sof the preceding 6 sc. ; re- | the braid, alternately 1 de. (double crochet) in the next loop Mth . WF 
- ? 
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-[For B Fig. 2.—Pxain anp Prain Wooten Dress. 
 Basatt Back.—[For Front, see Page 148.] 
s Eact 
Figs. 1°, 







e back ' 
n 5 chi™pat from *, but at every | and 2 ch. T : —_ 
of the $8c. on the last one of the The edging Fig. 2 is worked with narrow serpentine braid and 
ling pal/™ figure, 2d round.—2 de. | fine cotton as follows: 1st round.—+* 1 se. on the next point of 
ited byi#h. on the next point in the | the braid, 1 ch., 1 sc. on the following point, 5 ch., 2 se. sepa- 
, 2 de® wpper veins of which are | rated by 5 ch. on the preceding sc., 3 ch. ; repeat from *. 2d 
ne caclie of the 4 st. in the next | round.—aAt the other side of the braid, alternately catch togeth- 
from Md round.—At the other | er with 1 sc. the next two points and work 5 ch. 3d round.— 
rnately{#°h together with 1 sc. the | Alternately 1 sc. around the next 5 ch. in the preceding round 








i VD 5 ch. For inserti atch this edgi it in the 1sb 

‘k @3¢M4’ round.—Alternately 2 | and 5 ch. For insertion to match this edging, omit in the : c ER Bit cates in 

n the g round and 2 ch., pass- round the 5 ch. and 2 se. separated by 5 ch., and work on it as Figs. 1 and 2.—Satin AND SILK Gauze Ev ENING Daxes.—Faowr AND Back 
follows; alternately 1 sc, around the next 3 ch., and 5 ch, For pattern and description see Supplement, No, VI., Figs. 34", 24"-44. 
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[Maron 5, 1881. 








ST. VALENTINE’S MESSEN- 
GERS. 


See {illustration on page 156. 
Sr. VALENTINE’s messengers, tricksy and fleet, 
With rosy-tipped fingers and wee dimpled feet, 
With soft plumy pinions and eyes full of glee: 
Beware, pretty maid! they are hasting to thee. 


Around thee in fairy-like movement they'll spin, 
Determined the smiles of thy favor to win; 
Each plump little cherub, and mad little sprite, 
With gifts for thy taking, is aiming his flight. 


One bears thee a portrait, a sorrowful dash 

Of woful despair in the drooping mustache ; 

One writes in red Jetters the name of a swain ; 
One totters ‘neath hearts that are purple with pain. 


And, oh, the queer looks of the meddlesome crew, 
The flames they are fanning, the broth that they brew! 
For deftly they practice their magical arts, 

And merrily langh as they feather their darts. 


But no elfin twitching, nor mocking grimace, 

Shall call the shy blush to the wild-flower face; 
The Cupid whose whispers are sweet in her ear 
Has found out a secret the maiden holds dear. 
Speed hence, little messengers, tricksy and fleet, 
You're wasting the prizes you cast at her feet; 

Of all hearts that palpitate under the sun, 

This rare blue-eyed damsel cares only for one. 

And that one? Ah! well, from her topmost gold curl 
To her silken shoe's buckle, the sweet winsome girl 
Is happy this moment, since he says, “‘ Be mine,” 
Her treasure, her true love, her own Valentine. 





PUNCTUALITY. 
HE trouble began as soon as we were mar- 
ried—nay, even before. I had been engaged 
to Charley long enough to learn his weaknesses 
pretty well, and as our wedding day approached, 
I began to tremble. 

“Charley,” I said, as we parted the night be- 
fore, “ don’t be late to-morrow, whatever you do.” 

“Good heavens, Leila! what do you take me 
for?” said Charley. “If ever a man was ready 
for anything—” 

“Which you never were since I knew you,” I 
said. “I believe you would manage to be late 
for your own funeral.” 

“That would not depend quite so much upon 
my own volition,” said Charley, laughing. “ Make 
your mind easy, little woman ; I shall be in time.” 

I was by no means convinced of it, but I could 
say no more. At first I had thought of being 
married in the English style, but I did not fancy 
the idea of waiting at the chancel rails for Charley. 
The only safe thing seemed to be to secure him 
before we left the house. 

Two o’clock was the hour fixed for the wed- 
ding, and as the time approached, of course I was 
in a turmoil, I was sure that the hair-dresser 
was late, but Aunt Fan convinced me that the 
appointed hour had not yet arrived. He came 
promptly on the stroke of the clock, and then all 
was hurry and worry until my toilette was com- 
pleted. I was ready, from the spray of orange 
blossom which fastened my veil, to the rosette on 
my slipper; but Charley had not come. 

“It’s too bad,” I said. “ He promised so faith- 
fully to be in time. Do send somebody to look 
him up.” 

“ Dear child !” cried Aunt Fan, in terror, “ what- 
ever you do, don’t ery. Blushing cheeks are all 
very well for a bride, but blushing eyes are a de- 
cided mistake. There is plenty of time. It is 
only half past one.” 

“ But he might be here,” I cried. 
and why isn’t he? It’s too bad.” 

One great tear splashed down upon the bro- 
caded satin of my dress. That frightened me, 
and I resolutely repressed the rest, while Aunt 
Fan carefully dried the spot with her lace hand- 


“Tam ready, 


kerchief. It was completely effaced, but still 
Charley did not come, Then I fell into a stony 
despair. 


“He won't come at all,” I said. “There will 
be no wedding, and I shall be the laughing-stock 
of everybody.” 

“My dear Leila,” said Aunt Fan, “we are not 
in England. You can be married at any time, 
and it is not two yet.” 

“ But just on the stroke,” I said. 

Just then the cuckoo-clock shouted out its two 
absurd notes. A moment afterward the door-bell 
rang, and Charley walked in as calm and com- 
posed as if I had not been enduring agonies. 

“Charley ! Charley! how could you ?” I cried, 
and then stopped, and bit my lip to keep back 
the tears which rushed to my eyes. 

“What is it ?” said Charley, looking utterly be- 
wildered. 

Instead of looking ashamed, when he under- 
stood the state of affairs, he began to laugh. 
“ My dear child,” he said, “ the clocks were strik- 
ing two as I came up the steps. I said 1 would 
be in time, and I am.” 

The wedding journey was not a period of un- 
alloyed bliss for me. Charley never missed a 
train or a boat, but he was never more than just 
in time, so that I was kept in constant terror. 
To the hours for meals he paid not the slightest 
attention. When I reminded him of them, he 
merely inquired whether I was hungry. If I could 
not say that I was, he laughed, and said, “ Then 
why hurry? what is the use of being in a hotel 
if we can not take our own time?” As if punc- 
tuality were not a virtue in itself! 

It was a relief to me when we came home, and 
settled down at last to begin life in earnest. We 
had had one little quarrel about the furnishing 
of our house. I wanted a clock in every room, 
to which Charley decidedly objected. 

“Time was made for slaves,” he said. “Why 
should I be constantly reminded of my bonds ? 
When I am down town, I must be punctual and 
energetic, and a score of other things. I come 
home for relaxation, and I want to forget all an- 
noyances, Have a clock in the kitchen, by all 
means, and put one, if you choose, in the servants’ 
bedroom. For the rest, we have our watches, and 
what possible need have we for more ?” 





I yielded, but I made up my mind then which 
of Charley’s faults was likely to give me the most 
trouble. 

Charley was always good-natured ; I will say 
that for him. On the whole, though, I am not 
sure that that was not the most aggravating part 
of it. I always made a point of being ready be- 
fore the time, when we were going anywhere, hop- 
ing that my silent example would have its effect, 
but it was of no use. “What! going already, 
little woman ?” Charley would say. Then pulling 
out his watch, and looking at it, “Oh, we need 
not start for an hour yet; plenty of time.” 

Then he would throw himself into a chair, and 
rattle away about anything or nothing, while I 
felt myself growing more and more nervous every 
minute. I had made up my mind that nothing 
should induce me to quarrel with him—dquarrel- 
ling is at once foolish and vulgar—and I never 
did. As the time drew on, however, I would say, 
“Charley, ought you not to be getting ready ?” 

“Oh, there’s no hurry,” was the invariable re- 
ply—“time enough.” At last, however, he would 
rouse himself, look at his watch, yawn, stretch, 
and then rise slowly from his chair. 

“That bonnet is very becoming. I suppose 
that is why you like to wear it so long,” he said 
on one such occasion. Then he went out of the 
room laughing, and I heard him moving about 
overhead in the deliberate way which nearly drove 
me frantic. 

The worst of it was that he always did manage 
to be just in time. If I could only have convict- 
ed him of being just too late for once, I should 
have had something to fall back upon in our ar- 
guments, but as it was, I had nothing to take 
hold of. 

Things had gone on in this way for two or 
three months. I did not suppose that Charley 
cared, or, indeed, saw, how I fretted about it. I 
tried hard to hide my irritation, for I really loved 
him, and did not wish to annoy, still less to alien- 
ate him, but I suppose that my efforts were in 
vain. We were talking about a reception to 
which we were going in the evening, and I said: 

“Now, Charley dear, won’t you be ready in 
time, just for once? You do make me waste so 
much time waiting for you.” 

Charley laughed as usual, and was going to 
make one of his careless retorts, but he stopped 
suddenly. 

“We have been married four months, haven’t 
we, Leila?” he said. 

“Four months to-day,” I said, promptly. “It 
was the 8th of August, and this is the 8th of De- 
cember.” 

“ And in all that time you have not been able 
to cure me of my dreadful fault? Poor little 
girl! Your hair will be gray in a year, at this 
rate. I’m going to try the effect of turning over 
a new leaf, and see how we both like it.” 

I did not know exactly what he meant then, but 
I began to understand when he went into his 
dressing-room the moment I suggested it. He 
came out fully equipped, even to his gloves, before 
I had half finished dressing. 

“No hurry, Leila,” he said, looking in as he 
passed. “I only wanted to let you know that I 
am ready whenever you are.” 

Of course I had to hurry after that, but, as I 
always hurried anyhow, it did not make very 
much difference. Charley said nothing except, 
“ The carriage is at the door,” when I came down. 
Of course, after all the fuss I had made, I could 
not say that it was too early to go, though I knew 
very well that it was, and was quaking inwardly 
all the way. 

“Don’t you think it would be pleasant to drive 
around by Washington Square?” I said, in des- 
peration. 

“Washington Square!” exclaimed Charley. 
“ Are you mad, Leila? Why not by Philadelphia 
at once? Washington Square is miles out of our 
way.” 

As if that was not just my object! I could 
not explain myself, however, so I kept still, and 
we drove to our destination by the shortest route. 
Of course the house was dark when we reached 
it, the hostess entirely unprepared to receive us, 
and the waiter who let us in equally surprised and 
contemptuous at our untimely arrival. Of course 
we had the pleasure of spending a solitary hour, 
I in the ladies’ and Charley in the gentlemen’s 
dressing-room, before we dared descend. Even 
then we were among the earliest guests. 

“T begin to feel the reward of virtue already,” 
sighed Charley, as we descended the stairs. 
“ How nice it is to be early! The carriage is or- 
dered for one, and I’ll be sure to be ready.” 

He was—and I was not. I had met an old 
friend, and we were in the middle of a most in- 
teresting conversation. She was only in New 
York en passant, and I should not see her again. 
It was very provoking to be obliged to break off 
in the middle of our talk; but how could I tell 
Charley that I was not ready, when he stood wait- 
ing with that air of conscious virtue? It was 
beyond my powers, and, absurd as it was, I had 
to say good-by to Annie and go. 

I had not supposed at first that Charley’s refor- 
mation was permanent, but as the days went on, 
I was forced to confess that it looked very much 
as if it were. Promptly as the clock struck six 
in the evening, he entered the house; promptly 
as it struck nine in the morning, he left it. No 
entreaties could detain him an instant beyond his 
time. 

“No, Leila, my dear,” was his invariable reply, 
“T have already wasted too much of life by my 
unpunctuality. You have convicted me of my 
error, Why strive now to undo the good which 
you have done ?” 

Of course such sentiments ought to have de- 
lighted my heart, and they did, ina measure. Only 
in a measure, however, I must confess, for I be- 
gan to think that we should be known everywhere 
as “the early birds.” It was never necessary to 
urge Charley to get ready for anything. We were 
always the first in church; we were waiting at 





the doors of operas and theatres long before they 
were open; at parties or receptions it was our 
invariable custom to spend from half an hour to 
an hour in the dressing-room, in order to descend 
with the earliest guests. And Charley was con- 
tinually expatiating on the sweet reward of virtue, 
and thanking me for teaching him the beauty of 
punctuality. I spent myself in vain wonderings 
as to how long this state of things was to last; 
but of course it came to a climax finally. 

My oldest and most intimate friend, Tina Ver- 
ringer, was to be married, and Charley and I had 
vowed in the most solemn manner to attend the 
wedding. Tina lived at Montclair, and it was 
there, of course, that the ceremony was to take 
lace. 
re Do you think that nine o’clock will be early 
enough to leave here ?” asked Charley, meekly. 

“Nine o’clock! My dear Charley, she is not 
to be married until one, and Montclair is only an 
hour away.” 

“T know,” said Charley, “but I was anxious to 
be in time. I think that we had better start at 
nine, to make sure.” 

I swallowed my astonishment as I best could, 
and submitted. It was not a pleasant day. IfI 
were not afraid of exaggerating, I should say that 
it was a decidedly unpleasant one, being cold and 
gray, damp and chilly, with that chilliness which 
goes straight through to your bones, Already a 
few stray snow-flakes were fluttering down, giv- 
ing promise of a settled storm later in the day. 

The dépét at Hoboken is not a specially ex- 
hilarating place to wait in; but Charley settled 
himself comfortably with his paper upon one of 
the straight up-and-down settees, saying, “We 
need not take too early a train, but it is well to 
be on hand; even if we do reach Montclair too 
soon, we can walk about and see the place, you 
know.” 

Walk about and see the place on such a day! 
I said nothing, but I inwardly decided that we 
would not take too early a train. At least we 
were warm and sheltered where we were, and 
who knew what we might find at the other end ? 
While I was settling this point in my own mind, 
the door at the end of the room was flung open, 
and Charley sprang to his feet. 

“Come,” he said. “We might as well make 
sure of this train, after all;’’ and before I could 
find words in which to couch my objections with- 
out giving the lie to all the fixed principles of my 
life, we were in the cars. 

Charley was buried in his newspaper, and I 
was gazing from the window upon the fast-whit- 
ening meadows, when the conductor paused be- 
fore us with a demand for “ Tickets.” They were 
ready to hand, but the conductor gazed upon them 
blankly. 

“ Where to ?” he asked, briefly. 

“ Montelair,” replied Charley, with equal brevity. 

“Wrong train. Yours left ten minutes later 
from the other door. You'd better get out at 
Newark, and takeit there. If you miss it, there’ll 
be another along in forty minutes.” 

“It is fortunate that we have plenty of time,” 
said Charley to me, as the conductor left us. 
“ Aren’t you glad that I have reformed in regard 
to punctuality ?” 

“ Oh, very glad! I said, with a slight tinge of 
irony, and adding, inwardly, “ especially if it leads 
you to take the wrong train rather than wait for 
the right one.” 

We got out at Newark, and took the next train 

that came along. Being the next, we made sure 
that it must be the right one ; but it wasn’t. That 
train landed us at Orange, where we spent a quiet 
hour before another Newark-bound train picked 
us up. 
“You see, dear,” said Charley, “I go upon 
your principle of always being in time. If we 
keep on taking the first train that comes along, 
we shall be sure to get there some time—if not 
in time for the wedding, then, perhaps, in time 
for the funeral of all the family.” 

“We shall certainly not be in time for the 
wedding at this rate,” I said, half laughing and 
half crying. “Suppose, by way of variety, we 
try the effect of taking the last train ?” 

“What! and abandon principle? Never!” 
cried Charley. “ However, I think we will in- 
quire before we try again.” 

We did inquire, but with the result of finding 
that the néxt train which it would be possible for 
us to take would not reach Montclair until half 
an hour after the time set for the wedding. 

“Shall we try it?” asked Charley, cheerfully. 
“The wedding may be delayed, you know. The 

m may be unpunctual, or something.” 

I fairly broke down at that. 

“No, we will not,” I said. “I don’t want to 
go dragging in just at the tail of the ceremony. 
I'm cold and tired and wretched, and I want to 
go home.” 

I was cold and tired and wretched, but I was 
more than that. I was thoroughly indignant, for 
I was sure that Charley had done it all on pur- 
pose. Though I had a hidden consciousness that 
I deserved a lesson of some kind, I thought that 
he had punished me too severely. So I had little 
to say to him, either then or when we were sit- 
ting together in the evening. Charley was too 
busy with pencil and paper to take any notice, 
though. 

“ Leila,” he said, suddenly. 

“ What is it ?” I answered, rather sulkily. 

“T am thoroughly convinced now,” said Char- 
ley, “that punctuality is the king of all virtues, 
the crowning merit of humanity; but doesn’t it 
strike you as rather an expensive one?” 

“ How so?” I asked, melting a little, but not 
much, 

“ Well, I won’t speak of to-day, for that was 
not a fair test. I know you think that I made 
all those blunders on purpose, but I didn’t. I 
suppose the intoxication of such unusual virtue 
flew to my head, and muddled my wits, for I cer- 
tainly made uncommon hash of the affair. I 
have been punctual, according to your ideas, for 





a month now, and I have just been making a lit- 
tle computation of the result, I began to prac- 
tice the virtue on the night of Mrs. Lee’s recep- 
tion, I believe? Very well: We each spent a 
solitary hour inthe dressing-room, which, I sup- 
pose, may fairly be considered wasted. Two 
hours, to begin with. _We went to the opera an 
hour too early (though our seats were engaged) 
on two occasions—six hours. Theatre, ditto, 
twice—four hours. Six and four are ten, and 
two make twelve. Really, my dear Leila, punc- 
tuality is a noble virtue, but, do you know, it 
strikes me that life is too short to practice it in. 
It might do for Methuselah or an archangel, but 
for ordinary mortals—” 

“Don’t, Chariey !’ I cried, breaking down sud- 
denly. “I have been a vain, conceited, overbear- 
ing little idiot. I was so proud of my one virtue, 
and it’s nothing but a vice, after all. Ihave been 
beginning to see it for ever so long, and I am 
ready to say that I will never waste time by being 
punctual again.” 

* Don’t!” said Charley, laughing. “ This month 
has done me no end of good, for I was inclined 
to run things much too close, I never was exact- 
ly late, but I often made a precious tight shave of 
it. We'll help each other after this, won’t we, 
little woman? You'll spur me on, and I'll rim 
you in, and we will neither of us get out of tem- 
per with the other. Is it a bargain ?” 

His hand was out, and his good, honest eyes 
were shining into mine, and, before I knew it, my 
arms were around his neck, and I was promising 
anything and everything. 

So that was the end of the first and last quar- 
rel that threatened to overshadow our married life. 
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CHAPTER XXIX.—( Continued.) 
ON GUARD. 


How that terrible old woman, sitting like Bun- 
yan’s Pope and Pagan in her easy-chair, and never 
stirring from her home, got to know everything 
that was going on in the place, was a standing 
marvel to all. But it was a fact, if a wonder; 
and far from being behind the rest, the Laurels 
was a kind of well-head of local gossip, and old 
Mrs. Morshead was the nursing mother of all the 
little ducks which flew. 

There was something in this report of Valen- 
tine Cowley’s next to certain engagement with 
Stella Branscombe that roused Mrs. Morshead’s 
curiosity to its extremest point. She questioned 
Augusta closely, and did her best to “ draw” her ; 
but she drew blank, as she always did on such 
matters. The fair-faced widow had none of that 
love of gossip and keenness in ill-natured criti- 
cisms which are such strong characteristics in 
women, and she preferred “ not to know” rather 
than to help in laying the trail and setting on the 
hounds. She preferred, too, the scolding which her 
ignorance was sure to bring down on her head to 
the consciousness that she had done an unoffend- 
ing neighbor a bad turn, and thrown another brand 
into a burning house, 

“You are the most uninteresting girl I ever 
saw,” said Mrs, Morshead, pettishly, when Au- 
gusta, looking candid and ignorant, had effect- 
ually stopped her mother’s curiosity, and render- 
ed her questions of no avail, by answering, “ No; 
she knew nothing, had heard nothing, seen noth- 
ing, suspected nothing, and did not think there 
was anything for any one to know.” “ You might 
be a hoodie-crow for all that you see and hear. 
You have no more sense than a blind puppy; I 
declare you have not!” 

The mistress of the Laurels was a vulgar old 
creature, for all her long proprietorship and that 
stake in the county of which she was so proud. 
Like many ancient dames of good family in coun- 
try places, she affected a certain breadth of pro- 
vincialism and by-gone fashions which passed for 
local patriotism, and made her like a superior 
kind of peasant. 

“T am very sorry, mamma,” said Augusta, 
quietly ; “but you know of old that I never gos- 
sip. I am the last to hear of anything that is 
going on, for I never ask, and no one tells me.” 

“A burnt child dreads the fire,” said Mrs. 
Morshead, grimly. ‘ Your very careful and very 
good-natured people have generally too much of 
the glass-house about them to please me. I don’t 
wonder that you don’t gossip, Augusta, as you 
call it. Peshaps in your place I should be as 
careful as you are. But then, you see, I have 
nothing to be afraid of; and people may throw 
stones at me as much as they like. I have no 
windows of my own that they can break,” she 
added, significantly. 

“No, you have not,” assented Augusta, with 
matter-of-fact serenity. 

Mrs. Morshead twitched her shawl—her sure 
sign of annoyance. 

“T wish to my heart I could say as much for 
my daughter,” she said, with a curious kind of 
snap. “If you had followed in the footsteps of 
your mother, Augusta, things would have been 
very different from what they are.” 

The widow made no answer. What, indeed, 
could she say? Had she objected, defended her- 
self, pushed her mother to explain her meaning, 
and then demanded proof of what she would have 
said, there would have been a quarrel, and one 
of those wordy tempests which it was the great 
aim of Augusta’s home life to avoid. It was so 


far easier to slip under the harrow than to try 
and force those cruel teeth to take another direc- 
tion, or to go back on their line and cover up its 
Wherefore she kept silence now, as al- 


traces! 
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ways, when her mother flung about the wild-fire 
of these unjust accusations; and at this moment, 
as her own ill luck would have it, Stella Brans- 
combe came into the room. Her visits had be- 
come somewhat less rare of late, since her father 
had given her more liberty, and had taken off 
the interdict laid on Augusta, They were by no 
means frequent even now, partly because Stella 
was afraid of Mrs. Morshead, and partly because 
she did not care to appear as if she took a greedy 
advantage of her comparative freedom ; still, they 
were not quite so few and far between as they 
had been during the later summer and autumn. 

“You here alone?” said Mrs. Morshead, after 
her greeting, lifting up her heavy old grizzled 
eyebrows as Stella entered. 

“Yes,” said Stella; “papa was busy.” 

“And you come without your shadow ?” the 
old woman said, repeating her movement of sur- 
prise. 

Stella smiled in a pretty, perplexed, uncertain 
way, and looked from the mother to the daughter. 

“Who is my shadow, Mrs. Morshead ?” she 
asked, still smiling. 

“Oh, | forgot; you have two—or perhaps I 
should say two and a half,” answered Mrs. Mors- 
head. “That young mountebank Valentine Cow- 
ley, that great lout Randolph Mackenzie, and that 
little affected piece of goods Hortensia Lyon. 
She is your half—the other half of her belongs, 
by all accounts, to your father.” 

Mrs. Morshead said this in her grimmest way, 
and looked at Stella to see how she took the blow. 

“ At least I am richer than poor Peter Schle- 
mihl,” said Stella, good-temperedly. “He had 
none, and you say that I have three.” 

“Two too many, young lady,” said Mrs. Mors- 
head, sharply. ‘Young ladies should not let 
themselves get talked about.” 

“ Am I talked about ?” asked Stella, in her turn 
lifting up her eyebrows, her surprise a little more 
genuine than Mrs. Morshead’s had been. 

“ You need scarcely ask such a simple question 
as that,” said the old woman, even more sharply 
than before. “A young lady who is never seen 
without two young men tacked to her skirts is 
sure to be talked about! What else can she ex- 
pect? Do you think people are blind or dumb ?” 

“They may save themselves the trouble of 
talking about me,” said Stella, with a flash of in- 
dignation. ‘“ People must be badly off indeed for 
subjects of conversation to choose me!” 

“I suppose you do as well as any one else,” 
retorted Mrs. Morshead. ‘“ Do you think you are 
sacred, not to be touched or looked at—tabooed 
like a South-sea Island idol? Neither you nor 
any one else; and sol tell you. From the Queen 
on her throne to the kitchen-maid in the scullery, 
every woman gets talked about, more or less; 
only some who are imprudent a great deal more 
than less. And that will be your fate, Miss Stella 
Branscombe, if you don’t look sharp, and are not 
more careful than you are.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Morshead !” cried Stella. 

“Well, ‘Oh, Mrs. Morshead!’ and what then ?” 
said the mistress of the Laurels, with gruff irony. 
“ Saying, ‘Oh, Mrs. Morshead,’ and getting as red 
as a peony, won't help matters when a friend is 
kind enough to tell you the truth. A motherless 
girl, as you are, you should be grateful to any one 
who will take the trouble of trying to put you in 
the right way, and not set yourself against them 
when they are doing what they can to be of use 
to you.” 

“I did not mean to set myself against you,” 
said Stella, quietly; but the terrible old woman 
was in an atrociously bad temper to-day, and not 
to be mollified by any process known to humanity. 

“Whether you meant it or not, you did it,” she 
said, crossly ; “and I speak only for your good, 
and because I respected your poor dear mother, 
who is dead and gone, and who would have been 
the first to have objected to such goings on. And 
I am a mother myself,” she added, as if giving a 
piece of news that clinched the argument. 

“T am sure I am very much obliged to you for 
your good intention,” was Stella’s meek reply ; 
and then Augusta cutting in with, ‘“‘ Where are 
you going, Stella ?—shall Tony and I come with 
you ?” the conversation turned off at a sharp an- 
gle by Mrs. Morshead refusing to allow her daugh- 
ter to go out at all such a cold day as it was—enough 
to freeze that poor dear little child to the very 
marrow. But Augusta never thought of her boy, 
poor fellow! If she wanted to do anything that 
would give herself pleasure, that poor dear del- 
icate little creature might be scorched to a cin- 
der or frozen to death for anything she cared. 
She was as strong as a horse herself, and did not 
seem able to understand that a young child need- 
ed care and attention. It was a ridiculous day 
for any one at all to be out in; and if Stella 
Branscombe took her advice, she would go straight 
home from this at once, and make herself com- 
fortable by her own warm fire-side. What did 
she want with prancing about like this in a frost 
and cold enough to kill a cart-horse? Such folly! 
She, Mrs. Morshead, hated all this gadding about. 
Why could not people stay quietly at home? It 
was the best place for them. But well! there she 
was, ani old-fashioned woman, born and brought 
up in a time when women were women, and home 
was home, while the world had not gone mad 
after pleasure and gadding about, as it has now. 

“T have promised to meet papa at Derwent 
Lodge. We are all going to the Broads,” said 
Stella, as if apologizing for not obeying the terri- 
ble old woman on the spot. 

“ Oh,” said Mrs. Morshead, dryly; “I thought 
you said your dear papa was too busy to call here 
with you to-day ?” 

“Yes, when I came out he was,” answered the 
girl, innocently. “ But he said he would be ready 
in half an hour, and then I was to meet him, I 
do wish Augusta would come too!” she added, 
returning to the-charge with a pretty coaxing 
kind of persistence which would have won any 
heart but Mrs. Morshead’s. “It is really a beauti- 
ful day when you are out, Mrs. Morshead, and not 








nearly so cold as it is in the house, There is no 
wind, and the sun is really quite warm.” 

“ Oh, of course !—of course it is!” Mrs. Mors- 
head answered. “A frosty day in January, with 
the hills all covered with snow, and the thermom- 
eter below zero, is quite mild and genial. We all 
know that, when young ladies want to shut the 
house door behind them! You can go if you like, 
Augusta, of course. You are not in prison in 
your mother’s house, and you can take that poor 
dear child with you, if you like. You are his 
mother, and must do as you think best. But if 
he has croup or inflammation of the lungs to- 
night, do not blame me, and do not ask me to sit 
up with him—that is all!” 

“T think I will take the chance for the sake of 
the good the run will do him,” said the widow, 
cheerfully; and Mrs. Morshead, on this, gave an 
angry kind of grunt, and twitched her shawl with 
so much energy that she tore the border, and 
somehow made it out to be Augusta’s fault. 

But as everything was somehow Augusta’s 
fault, when the lines of life at the Laurels ran 
crosswise, one sin more or less did not much 
signify in the sum total of the year. And after 
her daughter had expressed her sorrow at this 
misfortune, and offered to mend the rent to-night, 
and been severely scolded for her meddlesome 
disposition, the two young women went up stairs 
to Augusta’s room while she dressed herself and 
the child for their walk—and kept laudable and 
unfeminine silence on the skeleton of the house 
below. 

The only sign given by the young widow of 
having endured anything unpleasant was a quick 
little sigh as she shut the door of her bedroom, 
and a sudden turning to Stella, whom she kissed. 

“ How good of you to come for me to-day, dar- 
ling!” she said, with a smile which seemed less 
to express pleasure than to mask pain. “I was 
just longing for some fresh air when you came 
in; but my mother is in one of her most uncom- 
fortable states to-day, and I do not think I should 
have got leave to go out had you not called and 
carried me off.” 

“T am so glad I came,” said Stella. 

And neither said anything more. They were 
getting to that pass of intimacy when they under- 
stood without the need of explanation. 





CHAPTER XXX. 
PLAIN TRUTHS. 


“ Anp yet, Stella dearie, mamma is right: peo- 
ple are talking about you and Valentine Cowley.” 

Augusta said this when they had got well out 
of the grounds of the Laurels. She spoke ab- 
ruptly, suddenly interrupting the silence which 
had fallen between the two since they left the 
house. 

“Oh, Augusta, how can you be so cruel !” said 
Stella, startled as if out of a sleep. 

What Mrs. Morshead might choose to say was 
only a pin-prick, of no more value than the mere 
momentary irritation; what Augusta said was of 
a very different character, and had to be taken as 
serious and important. 

“No, I am not cruel; I am only telling you 
what you ought to know,” returned Augusta. 
“To mamma, of course, I admitted nothing, but 
there can be no concealment between you and 
me. So I tell you the truth; and this is the 
truth: people are talking.” 

“ But what are they saying?” cried Stella, her 
face in a flame, yet with something of terror in 
it too. But, in general, terror blanches, not 
flushes, 

“That you are engaged to be married to Val- 
entine Cowley,” returned Augusta, as tranquilly 
as she would have said, “ Your hat is not straight,” 
or, “A hair-pin is coming out.” 

“ What dreadful nonsense! Why, he has nev- 
er said a word to me! He cares no more for me 
than he does for Hortensia Lyon, and not half so 
much as for Georgie Pennefather.” 

Stella said this with an indignant rush, as if 
her mere assertion were proof sufficient for all 
rational persons. 

“ As for that, I think you are mistaken,” said 
the widow, quietly. ‘ From what I have seen, I 
am quite sure that Valentine Cowley is only biding 
his time, and seeing what his chances are likely 
to be, to make you an offer. Every one thinks 
this, who does not think you already engaged,” 
she added, looking at her companion. 

“ Augusta !” 

Stella could say no more. This information 
came upon her with something more than sur- 
prise—with a feeling of sacrilege to Cyril’s mem- 
ory, of disloyalty to the past that was almost un- 
endurable. She felt fallen from her place of 
pride in her purity, and as if guilty of some name- 
less sin. She must have been to blame to make 
it possible for people to say such dreadful things. 
She must have done something wrong. And yet 
she had been innocent in her guilt. She had not 
known when or where she had sinned. 

“He seems to be a very nice fellow,” cried 
Augusta, after she had given her poor friend a 
little time to recover herself. 

She was being horribly cruel; that she knew 
and confessed ; but love is sometimes cruel, to be 
kind in the end; and when an operation has to be 
performed, the most humane surgeon, after all, is 
the one who does it with most determination. It 
was for Stella’s good, and she must bear the pres- 
ent smart for the sake of the future healing. 

“He seems to be immensely improved this 
year. Don’t you think so?” continued Augusta. 

“T have not thought much about him in any 
way,” answered Stella, with a little film of sulki- 
ness in her manner, the result of choking back 
her natural inclination to ery. 

Had she obeyed that natural inclination, she 
weuld have sat down in the frozen snow by the 
road-side, and would there have given way to those 
tears which help women so wonderfully in their 
sorrow. Not being able to do this, she battled 


with her weakness, and overcame it so far as to 








answer rationally enough, but with just a shade 
of temper as her protest. 

“TI think he has—immensely,” continued Au- 
gusta, seeing and not heeding. “I think him one 
of the handsomest young men I have ever seen.” 

“Do you?” said Stella, with indifference, see- 
ing that she was expected to say something. 

“Don’t you ?” returned Augusta. 

“T have not thought about it,” repeated the girl. 

“You dear little bat, you must be blind! He 
is splendid!” said Augusta, enthusiastically. 
“ And he will be very rich too, when his father 
dies. He is the eldest, is he not ?” 

“ Yes, he is the eldest,” said Stella. 

“And his people are very wealthy, are they 
not?” 

“T believe so; but I know nothing more than 
you do, Augusta !” with a decided accent of impa- 
tience. ‘“ How should I possibly know more of 
the Cowleys than any one else does? If you 
want to learn all about them, why do you not ask 
the Pennefathers, instead of me ?” 

The widow glanced sideways at the girl. Was 
craft or boldness the best game to play with her? 
—careful stalking or a sweeping drive? There 
were so few points in her character of what Au- 
gusta would have called reasonableness, and per- 
haps what others might have said was worldli- 
ness, by which she could be moved to her own 
advantage; she allowed herself to be so com- 
pletely dominated by that troublesome and incon- 
venient conscience, backed up by her affections 
and her romantic ideas about constancy and the 
like, that it seemed almost hopeless to try and in- 
fluence her to her own good, Yet if she could 
be swayed, what a grand thing it would be for her! 

“T wish, Stella, my darling, that you—” 

The widow stopped. Should she spoil all by 
a premature direction ? 

“That I would do what?” asked Stella, with- 
out curiosity. 

“That you could like Valentine Cowley enough 
to marry him,” said Augusta, with the feeling 
that now she had done it. 

“ Augusta!” 

Stella turned away with a gesture of frank ab- 
horrence. 

“Now you are not to be angry with me. I 
love you dearly, and I want only your happiness,” 
said Augusta. “It would be the best thing that 
you could do—by far the best—to marry Valen- 
tine Cowley. If you give him the least encour- 
agement, he will ask you; and, oh! Stella, dear 
child, accept him when he does! Take my ad- 
vice; I am older and more experienced than you ; 
you will save yourself infinite sorrow if you do as 
I tell you.” 

“Don’t say that, Augusta, please don’t,” said 
Stella, with a kind of agony on her face. “It 
sounds like blasphemy to me to tell me that I am 
to marry any one.” 

“ But if Cyril has really acquiesced in your de- 
cision ?—it was yours, remember, dear. He did 
not wish it. And men are not to be played fast 
and loose with at our will. If we do give them 
up, you know, we must expect them to take us at 
our word; and there is no good in looking back. 
To give up the substance and live on the shadow 
is not very wise,” she added, with a hard laugh, 
while her cheeks with their two bright burning 
spots made the double application as plainly as 
words would have done. 

“He may, and has,” said Stella, her lips quiv- 
ering as she spoke. “ But though he may give me 
up in his memory, I can not forget him. I shall 
never love again—never! never !”’ she repeated. 

“ Well, you know best, of course; but don’t let 
people say you are breaking your heart for a man 
who has forgotten you. Wearing the willow all 
your life is not a very dignified kind of thing, my 
dear. And by far the wisest thing would be to 
make your happiness in another direction, now 
that the original venture has failed.” 

“How can you say such things, Augusta! I 
sometimes feel as if you were two people!” cried 
Stella, almost angrily. “So charming and sym- 
pathetic and sweet in some things, so hard and 
worldly in others !”” 

“So reasonable, you mean, dear,” the widow 
answered, gayly, and yet her gayety had a terri- 
bly artificial sound in it. “So opposed to all silly 
sentimentality, and so heartily despising weakness 
in all its forms! That is what you call being 
hard and worldly. I don’t. However, good-by 
for the present. Here we are at that little snake’s 
house ; for she is a snake, Stella, and so you will 
find out some day. I will not be seen, and I must 
go home now. We have had our run, Tony and 
I; and mamma is so uncomfortable to-day, I had 
better go back. Good-by, darling. Think over 
what I have said, and look me in the face before 
I go, and say you are not angry with me.” 

For an instant Stella kept her eyes to the 
ground; then she raised them frankly, and gave 
both her hands affectionately. 

“No, I am not angry, dear,” she said, with her 
own sweet tender smile about her lips, while her 
eyes were still grave and thoughtful. “ You mean 
well by me, I know—only we do not agree as to 
what is well.” 

“Time will show,” laughed the widow, as she 
turned away with her boy, a little relieved that 
all had ended so smoothly as it had done. She 
had plunged into deep waters, but she had not 
damaged herself, nor shipwrecked the friendship 
which made a great part of her private happi- 
ness. And her escape from the danger to which 
she had voluntarily exposed herself in Stella’s 
affections counted to her as a gain; from which 
she would make a further step yet in advance. 

Stella found them all waiting for her at Der- 
went Lodge: her father in his fine furred coat 
and general look of gloss and get-up; Hortensia 
in her quaintly severe dress, always with the flavor 
of Evangeline about her; Mr. and Mrs. Lyon, the 
one good-tempered, unesthetic, rubicund, the oth- 
er with that odd mixture of depression and irri- 
tation proper to wives who are sat upon by their 
husbands; and Randolph, with his good, brave, 





honest, unintellectual face—the dear big human 
watch-dog that he was! And as soon as the girl 
appeared the whole cavalcade set out, Hortensia 
between her father and her elderly idol, Stella 
between Mrs. Lyon and Cyril’s chum. 

Surely something was in the air to-day! yet 
what was it? Valentine Cowley had never press- 
ed himself on Stella, with so much evident inten- 
tion of absorbing her, as he pressed himself to- 
day. Georgie Pennefather, who had the trick of 
turning up where least expected and least desired, 
and who could hold on like a leech without show- 
ing that she was sticking voluntarily to her post, 
had never been more ubiquitous nor more tena- 
cious; and Randolph had never shown himself 
more resolute in guarding Cyril’s property from 
all chance of theft by interlopers, or of bolder 
robbery by burglars. It was like a game of blind- 
man’s-buff, where every one was being caught 
against his or her will. 

For one little moment on the ice Valentine got 
Stella to himself. Gip’s skate had come unfast- 
ened, and though she called to her old playfellow 
to help her, she was obliged to be content with 
the aid that Randolph was compelled to give in 
Val’s willful deafness and rapid absence. 

“Do you like that great lumbering fellow, that 
Mackenzie?” asked handsome Val, with irrepress- 
ible ill-humor. 

At the moment jealousy was supreme over bro- 
therly love, and he could not employ the mo- 
ment better than by slinging his stone against 
the watch-dog. 

“Very much indeed,” said Stella, trying to stop 
in her rapid transit, and adding, “ Let us wait for 
them.” 

Valentine, who had her hand, took no notice 
of her last words. He bit his lip with vexation ; 
bit it vigorously, as a scorpion might have stung 
itself; and then said, sharply, disagreeably, with 
a sneering smile: 

“ And he, I suppose, is fond of you in return ?” 

“T hope so,” said Stella, with grave dignity. 

“What kind of tie can there be between you, 
the very soul of grace and sweetness, and that 
great awkward fellow—that lout who has only 
his inches to recommend him!” said Valentine, 
with disdain. “I should as soon have expected 
you to have made your favorite friend of Chang 
himself as of Randolph Mackenzie. These over- 
grown fellows have neither brains nor muscles. 
They are mere carrots when put to it.” 

Stella changed color. She could not tell the 
truth, and say that she liked Randolph because 
she had loved—had loved ?—Cyril; and Ran- 
dolph had a flavor of Cyril, and brought with 
him the remembrance, the association of her lost 
love. She could not confess this, and she dared 
not take up the cudgels too warmly in his behalf 
because of this in her heart. But she did say, 
with extreme coldness, “I like him because he 
is honest, and truthful, and unselfish—because I 
can trust him.” 

“You could not say less of a dog,” laughed 
Valentine, unpleasantly. “It is the clod and the 
goddess over again.” 

“ But he is not a clod, and I am not a geddess,” 
said Stella; “and do stop, Mr. Cowley. Let us 
wait for them.” 

“No, do not ask me that,” he said, his manner 
suddenly changing. “I have so seldom the chance 
of seeing you alone—you are always so closely 
pursued by that fellow. I can now get a moment 
with you without witnesses and listeners.” 

“Why should we not have witnesses and list- 
eners ?” repeated Stella, hastily. ‘There are no 
secrets between us.” 

“There may be some day,” said Valentine, with 
meaning; and Stella, enlightened by Augusta, 
answered, with half-frightened promptitude, “‘ Oh 
no, that is impossible, Mr. Cowley. I never make 
secrets with any one.” 

And as at that instant the pursuers came up 
with them, heated and out of breath, Valentine 
could make no reply, and could only look as if 
he had none to make. 

“ How awfully fast you went, you two!” cried 
Gip. “You looked like running away—I declare 
you did. I began to wonder whether Gretna 
Green was at the end of the Broads—didn’t I, 
Ran 2” she said, turning to Randolph, and laugh- 
ing till the echoes rang again. 

“What kept you two back, Gip?” asked Val. 
“Were you spooning? I believe you were, and now 
you want to turn the tables upon innocent us.” 

“No, I don’t think Ran and I are gone on each 
other,” said Gip, with another laugh. “It was 
only my bothering skate that came loose. The 
horrid old strap broke. I called no end to you, 
but you were as deaf as two posts, and went on 
like a couple of lamp-lighters. I tell you, it look- 
ed just like a case of Gretna Green, and I heard 
a lot of people notice it.” 

“Georgie, how can you say such dreadful 
things ?” cried Stella, indignantly. 

“Why are they dreadful 9” retorted Georgie. 
“Do you want to be like an ostrich, Stella, and 
to stick your head in a bag, believing that no one 
sees you because you can’t see yourself? Of 
course it looked like spoons, your flying off from 
us in that mad way; and you would have been 
the first to say so yourself if you had seen it in 
any one else. But I’m sure you are quite welcome. 
I don’t want to spoil sport. So come along, Ran, 
and let us leave these two to themselves. We 
don’t want to pick gooseberries, do we ?” 

“Don’t talk such nonsense, Georgie!” cried 
Stella, even more indignantly than before. 

Turning to Randolph she held out her hand, 
making him her skating partner and balancing- 
pole, as if to cut short all this undesirable folly. 
It was not often that she looked haughty and su- 
perb, but she did at this moment— her head 
held high, her face flushed, her eyes dark and 
bright, and a new spirit altogether animating and 
informing her. Valentine looked at her with ad- 
miration which made his face like a book or a 
mirror. 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 
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Fig. 1.—Sirx Gauze axp Lace 
Fratse.—[See Fig. 2.] 





Fig. 1.—Suran Cravat Bow. 


Piusa Basque.—{For description see Supplement.} 
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For pattern and description see Supplement, No, IL., Figs. 10-20. 


Batiste, Gauze, and Lace Collar and 
Cuff, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue collar is cut of double batiste, and is two 
inches deep and fourteen inches wide; it is edged 
at the top with side-pleated lace two inches and a 
half wide, which turns over and covers it. Ends 
of silk gauze thirteen inches long and twelve inch- 


Fig. 2.—Hoop or Capore, Fic. 1, Dounte 
PAGE, OPENED OUT. 


es wide are attached at the sides of the collar. The 
gauze is shirred five times at intervals of an inch at 
the top, and four times at the bottom, where the 
ends are ravelled an inch deep for fringe, and bor- 
dered with pleated lace; the sides are joined. The 
cuffs are made of batiste, two inches and a quarter 
wide, and are covered with pleated lace, which is 
worn over the outside of the sleeve. 
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Fig. 1.—Bartiste, Sirk GAUZE, AND 
Lace Cottar.—|See Fig. 2.] 





Satin aND Piusn Basque.—[For description see Supplement. } 
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ANSWERS 710 CORRESPONDENTS. 


E1ra.—Make a demi-trained skirt of your white silk, 
having three or four straight full breadths of the silk 
for the back. Then get white brocaded Chambéry 
gauze, or else satin de Lyon brocaded, for the basque, 
and for draping the front and side breadths. Put nar- 
row pleatings of plain satin de Lyon around the bot- 
tom of the skirt. You will find details of making in 
the New York Fashions of Bazar No. 5, Vol. XIV. 
Wear deep red carnations on the corsage. 

Racur. M.—“P.P. C.” on the corner of a visiting-card 
means pour prendre congé—to take leave. The etiquette 
of cards has been published in the Bazar, and a copy 
of the paper will be sent you on receipt of 10 cents. 

A. 8. K.—Cut off your polonaise around the hips 
to make a medium long basque. Then have the back 
of the striped skirt very full, with a brocaded apron 
on the front, and a satin de Lyon sash hanging each 
side. 

Caruetits.—We know of no other engraving of the 
picture, “‘ Taking the Carmelite Veil,” than the magnifi- 
cent one published, from an electrotype of the origi- 
ual plate, in Harper’s Bazar. 

Mrs. 8. C, L.—There is nothing prettier or newer 
than the muslin and lace dress over silk you describe 
for your little girl. A Surah sash just at the top of 
the Spanish flounce passing all around, or else con- 
fined to the back, will be appropriate for her. Blue 
silk stockings and buttoned boots of blue kid should 
go with it. Pale drab basket-cloth, in sacque shape, 
with two great box pleats behind, and darker plush 
collar, cuffs, and pockets, will be a useful and stylish 
coat for her. Her hat should be a beaver of the same 
light shade, very large and flaring on top, or else in 
poke shape, tied down on the ears, if more becoming. 
White beaver could be worn quite late in the spring. 
These hats are as soft as a lace cap, yet many mothers 
prefer the French muslin cap, tucked by hand and 
embroidered, with a quilted silk lining for warmth. 
Flannel dresses of dark shades, with white muslin 
French aprons made very full, are also pretty for such 
small girls) The white nuns’ veiling dress, trimmed 
with pleated flounces behind, and embroidered on the 
apron, or else a Surah or printed foulard dress, will 
look “‘ summery and cool” in hot summer days. 

A Constant Reaper.—You should have the inex- 
pensive striped velvet, in dark brown shades, for a 
lower skirt for your brown silk dress, 

M. M. B.—Your letter was properly addressed.—A 
black and white checked silk dress will look best en- 
tirely of the checked silk, with facings of dark red 
satin de Lyon, or else blue or rather bright green. If 
you can’t match the check exactly, get larger blocks. 
Facings of black velvet are also stylish, if you object 
to colors, Make it with a box-pleated basque in the 
shooting-jacket style, and a single short skirt with the 
back covered by two deep pleated flounces, and the 
front by a square Roman apron, and a single narrower 
pleating at the foot. 

Lawrenor.—Read reply just given “M. M. B.” If 
you prefer the princesse dress, have a black velvet plas- 
tron buttoned on. 

Ex.xva M.—Combine your black Sicilienne with bro- 
caded silk or striped velvet; few dresses are now made 
entirely of black silk or Sicilienne. Have a round 
basque of the plain repped goods, with deep collar, 
cuffs, and pockets of the figured fabric. Then have 
the front and side gores figured with straight back 
breadths of the Sicilienne, and p~t a Sicilienne side 
gore, which is gathered into a bow or merely a shirred 
clnster at bottom, on top of the figured velvet front. 
The pleating at bottom must be of the plain goods. 

Mus. H. M. B.—At present it is impossible to tell 
what contrasts you can use that will be fashionable 
for spring dresses. From hints given above to “ Eleda 
M.” you will see how to make such a dress, At pres- 
ent writing the best suggestion is to get darker blue 
figured or striped goods, and combine in the ways 
lately suggested in the Bazar. 

Sunsoriser.—From three to five box pleats in the 
back are now used for gowns in preference to fitted 
yokes. The word “dolman” is accented on the first 
syllable, which is pronounced just as “doll” is pro- 
nounced, 

Frank J. W.—A plain gold band is not suitable for 
an t ring, b it is the only ring that is 
considered a wedding ring ; the ornamental gold band 
is preferable, though a ring with a stoue is most used 
for engagement rings. 

Op Frrenv.—If you are an old reader of the Bazar, 
you must have seen that we refer all questions about 
the hair, its treatment, and that of the complexion, to 
The Ugly Girl Papers, which will be sent you, on receipt 
of $1, by Harper & Brothers, 

Manrte.—The request to correspond should originate 
with the gentleman. We have no other recipes for 
removing freckles than those contained in The Ugly 
Girl Papers. 

Fanniz L.—We do not publish such a work, nor can 
we tell you how to procure it. The Bazar contains 
full instructions of the newest kinds of crochet, mi- 
gnardise, and emt y: 

R. A. —Reddish-pink will be best for lightening a 
chamber papered with your shaded gray paper. ‘The 
prettiest carpet for such a room will have shaded gray 
breadthe, with a border of red all around the room. 
Mrs. Henderson's Practical Cooking and Dinner Giving, 
published by Harper & Brothers, is an excellent guide 
in all matters pertaining to table etiquette. Fruit 
is taken from the épergne. 

E. W.—Get either white or red shades for your win- 
dows, and trim with white lace; then have white gren- 
adine or scrim drapery curtains, edged with antique 
lace and with insertion set in beyond a wide hem. 
You will not need lambrequins, but merely rings and 
rods. Put the shades next the window in the bay, 
and the drapery in the arch. Use raw silk with a 
plush border for upbolstering your furniture, but have 
something different for a table scarf; for instance, 
plush or momie-cloth embroidered.—Use the words 
“no presents” on your silver wedding invitations, 

Harvey H.—Gold jewelry is not admissible when 
wearing mourning, no matter if the crape is discarded, 
or how light the mourning is. 

Avy Ovp Svussorimer.—There are few new dresses 
made with the over-skirt separate from the lower skirt. 
They are mostly attached to the belt, and, in many in- 
stances, form merely a trimming for the lower skirt. 
You should put bias narrow ruffies on the front and 
sides of the black satin de Lyon, with an over-skirt 
that has an apron pointed low on one side, and quite 
fall and straight behind, with either seal-skin fringe 
or jet fringe for trimming. Satin is too much like 
satin de Lyon to trim it effectively. You must use 
either velvet, plash, or passementerie, unless you are 
willing to combine it with brocade. Instead of the 

design you suggest, it would be more stylish to have 
the demi-train of three or four plain straight breadths, 
with the fronts trimmed with bias frills and panels 
covered with passementerie, 











ARCHERY. 

Tue Executive Committee of the National 
Archery Association of the United States is now 
in session at the office of the Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Mr. G. F. E. Pearsaty, No. 298 Fulton 
St., Brooklyn, prepared to receive applications 
from archery clubs in any State of the Union 
for admission into the National Association. 

As the Grand Annual Meeting of the National 
will be held in Prospect Park, Brooklyn, during 
the second week of July, at which none but 
members of National Clubs will be allowed to 
compete, it is advisable that applications for 
membership be made immediately to the Corre- 
sponding Secretary, who will afford all necessary 
information, with copies of the Constitution, By- 
laws, ete.—[Com.] 





PHYSICIANS OF LONG PRACTICE. 

In regard to the administration of ‘‘ Compo und oar 
gen,” the new remedy for chronic ane, which is 
attracting so much attention, we wish to say that we 
are py sicians of long practice and experience, not 
venders of a patent medicine. Our business is to cure 
diseases. There has come into our a 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


ep _ Breakist Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess 
of oil has been removed. It is a 
delicious drink, nourishing and 
strengthening; easily digested; 
admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as persons in health, 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
ww. BAKER & COr 
Dorchester, Mass. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th Street, New York. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS 
And BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 
The latest novelties in Fromt Pieces from $1 00 











knowledge of the way in which to combine oxygen 
and nitrogen, the two elements which make up our 
common or atmospheric air, in such proportions as to 
render it much richer in the vital or life-giving quality. 
It contains no medicament, unless the elements of pure 
air are medicines, and its administration introduces 
nothing into the body which the a does not wel- 
come as a friend, accept with avid ¥; and appropriate 
as entirely homogeneous to itself. You will find many 
of these results recorded in our Treatise on “Com- 
pound Oxygen,” which is sent free. Address Drs, 
Srarkey & Paven, 1109 and 1111 Girard St., Phila., Pa. 
—([Com.) 


KATHARINE ROGERS. 
Messrs. Riker & Son: 47 West 11th Street. 

I like your American Face Powder very much. 
It certainly improves the complexion, and is per- 
Sectly harmless. KatuakinE RoGers. 
—[ Com. } 








Every seamen should bear in mind that Han- 
ford’s None Such Baking Powder is not to be obtained 
at the same price as one containing a filling, as starch, 
son etc. ; although higher priced is most economical, 
—(Com.} 








Corvine bens he f the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equaily useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail sy one of 25 cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yors. 





AD} VERTISEMENTS. 








Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
pastry. Can be eaten by dy — without fear of 
the ills resulting from heavy, indigestible food. Sold 
only in cans, by all Grocers. 


Roya. Baxine _Powper Co. New York. 


VIOLIN OUTFITS. 
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Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative = refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
A me heen bon 


eadache, hemorrhoids, 


oe congestion, &c. 
repent by E. GRILLON, 
Proprietor, 
Pedals Prop je 1° Ciasee 
de la Faculté 


‘de Par 
27, rue Rambutean, Paris 
Sold by all Chemists 
— Druggists. 


ifm, Sd cents the box. 


PICTU RE FRAMES. It 
will surrey pay you to write 
for my Illustrated Catalogue 
(free) of styles and prices, 


8.H. MacE.watn, Mfr., 202 & 204 Wabash Av., Chicago 


EAD the new book k The Canary—mating, , breeding, 

care, management,diseases, &c. Handsomely bound 
and illustrated. Sold everywhere. 25c. ; by mail, 2c, 
Sixeer Gnavet. Paver Co., Pub’s, 682 Hudson St., N.Y. 








‘Marie Antoinette Switches, al! long hair, 
dresses the hair for front and back, from $6 00 each 
upward. 

Gray Hair a Specialty. 

Hair taken in Exchange. 

Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty, a specialty, 
$1 per box. Veloutime Face _ ers, in 
three. shades, at 50 cents and $1 per bo 

Indelible Vegetable teed pees Face 
Rouge, $1 and $1 50 per bottle 

Send for our new illustrated catalogue, “How to be 
Beautiful,” free of charge. 


Goods sent to all parts of the country, C. O. D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Avenue. 
BALKS | HEALTH PRESERVING 
CORSET. 


Something Entirely New. 
By an arrangement of fine 
coiled wire springs, which al- 
Jows the corset to yield readily 
with every movement of the 
wearer, the most perfect fit- 
ting and comfortable corset 
ever made is thus secured. 
Bees moe ended by our best 
hysicians as not injurious to 
hon Se Fe Be 
orset Co. ashingtonSt., 
i2)) OB Chi , Il Price by mail, 
MONEY REFUNDED $1 75. Lady Canvassin Ags 
wanted in all parts of the L 


THOMAS CARLYLES WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 











FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
History of Friedrich IL, called Frederick the 
Great. Portraits, Maps, Plans, &. 6 vols., 
12mo, Cloth, $12 00; Sheep, $14 40; Half 
Calf, $22 50. 

OLIVER CROMWELL, 
Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell. 


2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50; Sheep, $4 30; 
Half Calf, $7 00. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
History of the French Revolution. 2 vols., 
12mo, Cloth, $3 50; Sheep, $4 30; Half Calf, 
$7 00. (New Edition nearly ready.) 


PAST AND PRESENT. 
Past and Present, Chartism, and Sartor Re- 
sartus. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75; Sheep, $2 15; 
Half Calf, $3 50. 


THE EARLY KINGS OF NORWAY. 
The Early Kings of Norway; also, an Essay 


on the Portraits of John Knox. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50. 





&2™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 
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~ SUPERFLUOU S HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Resetse S is hy only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically 6 ey all 
annoying @isiiguremente from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


STAMPING PERFORATED PATTERNS. 
Thousands of letters on hand proving satisfaction. 
Fine paper, good designs, test. Durable patterns 
of any styles on hand or made to order. Send for cir- 
culars. Try, and you will be convinced. Send your 
Lames and address correct oy 
A. BERNARD, 401 Canal St., N. ¥. 








EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the Se pom of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a carefu ig oS of the fine properties 
of well - selected cocoa, Epps has provided our 
breakfast - tables with a action flavored beverag 
which may-save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
parse Ar mae may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame."— 
Civil Service Gazette, 

Sold only in soldered tins, 3¢ and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ena. 


Also, Epps’s Chocolate Essence for afternoon use, 
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A CENTURY OF ISHONOR 


A SKETCH OF THE 


United States Government’s Dealings 
with some of the Indian Tribes. 


By Hi. if., 


AUTHOR OF ‘' VERSES,” “ BITS OF TRAVEL,” RTO. 
WITH A 


PREFACE BY BISHOP WHIPPLE 
AND AN 
INTRODUCTION BY PRESIDENT SEELYE. 


12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


A book with a distinct purpose to arouse, to 
excite, to move the public, and the purpose is 
one which deserves the heartiest sympathy. * * * 
She makes herself the advocate and champion 
of a cause and ap oppressed people, and there 
can be no dispute about the main truth which 
“H. H.” here seeks to impress upon the popular 
mind.—V, Y. Evening Post. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


G@™ Sent by mail, postage |, to any part of the 
United States, on fan aya) the pt ny 


Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


“WAVE.” 


The unparalleled success of 
= addition to a 
"a toilet is due to their 
CONV IENCE, COMFORT, 
and last, oo by no means least, 

the DECIDED IMPROVED 

APPEARANCE given to every wearer. 
They make a thin face appear full—soften 
the lines that age sometimes creates. They 
are an absolute NECESSITY to ladies who have lost 
their once abundant hair—whose foreheads are high— 
whose hair will not remain in Crimp. Being made of 
NATURE’S CURLY HAIR they CANNOT get 
out of wave. One grand feature is, they have NONE 
of the FALSE WIG-LIKE look so observable in 
ALL other waves and crimps, while the doing away 
with crimping pins and the danger of ruining of one’s 
hair is VERY important for every lady to consider, 
especially if she values her personal beauty and the 
inion of her friends. RICE, $6 TO $12 
(Blonde and Gray, —_. PB C.O.D., with priv- 
lege a a ONLY of MRS. 
CT 107 State St., Chicago. Send 

for Ties treted F Ootaloges free. 


BABIES’ OUTFITS 


Can be purchased at the 
LELIPUTIAN BAZAR 
& more economically and satisfactorily than to 
buy the materials and have them made. Children’s 
Clothing, including everything required for Com- 
plete Outfits, for all ages up to 16 years, our spe- 
cialty. Mail orders solicited. Catalogues furnished. 


BEST & CO., 315 Sixth Ave., 
Bet, 19th and 20th Sts., N. ¥. 


Decorative Art Needlework. 


BENTLEY BROS., 856 Broadway, 


(OPPOSITE DOMESTIO BUILDING.) 


Splendid assortment of designs and commenced 
work. © maga pelenerg SILKS, FLOSSES, &c. 
t Goods. Lowest Prices. Catalogues | free. 
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NOTICE! 


Mr. J. G. Crorry, of Toronto, has the right to supply 

joa mene trade with our Cut eo Patterns, known 

‘*Harper’s Bazar Patterns.” farnish him with 

a a complete assortment of all styles issued by us, with 

prices same as usual, twenty-five cents for complete 
suit or wardrobe. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment, For circular, address 

Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 









P.O, Box 1654, New York, 
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KEYES, 


349, 351, and 353 8th Ave., N.Y. 
SILK SUITS. 


We have just procured the greatest bargain in this 
line ever offered. 

THESE GOODS ARE MADE OF PURE SUMMER 
SILKS IN CHECKS AND STRIPES, IN BLUES, 
BROWNS, MAROONS, AND STEELS. 

THE MATERIAL IS THE SAME AS IS SOLD 
AT 75 CTS. PER YARD. 

THERE ARE NO OLD PATTERNS. 

THEY ARE FINISHED IN THE BEST CUSTOM 
WORK, AND THE STYLES ARE THE LATEST 
IN THE MARKET. 

THE PRICE IS 


$14.89. 


WE GUARANTEE THEIR REGULAR VALUE 
TO BE NOT LESS THAN $25. 

They are superior to the suits offered lately by 
other houses at $18. 

The number is limited, and as orders are fast com- 
ing in through the daily papers, we cannot send them 
otherwise than C.O.D. 

The sizes range from 82 to 40. 

You will never have such an opportunity again. 

Send for Catalogue. 





THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 





ces. 
all labeled, for $1 
Away $5; 44 or $10; 
vs in Faas Boa 4 more ROE 
than most establishments grow. Our NEW CUID 
aon lete Treatise on the Rose, 70 pp. cleanly diusrated, 
bes 500 newest and choicest varieti ree to all. 
Pri! DINCEE & CONAR D Co. 
Rose G: Towers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pas 


DESIGNS FOR ART 
NEEDLEWORK. 


A list of over 200 Hand Colored Designs for the Sonth 
Kensington Stitch sent to any address on application to 
Ss. w. TILTON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


cur c 
326 
0 for $13. 








NINETY-FIVE THOUSAND J ALREADY SOLD. 


ENDYMION. 


Lord Beaconsfield’s New Novel. 


KEY TO THE CHARACTERS IN “ ENDYMION,” 





Endymion Ferrars.—Benjamin Disraeli, Lord Bea- 
constield. 

Myra Ferrars (his sister).--Engénie, Empress of 
the French. 

Prince Florestan.—Traits of Louis Napoleon framed 
in an outline of the career of Alfonso of Spain. 

Queen Agrippina. —In the main Queen Hortense, 
mother of Louis Napoleon, the name covering an 
allusion to Queen Isabella IT. 

Zenobia.—A composite of Lady Jersey and Lady 
Holland. 

Baron Sergius.—Baron Brannow, who effected the 
famous Quadruple Alliance of 1840. 

Nigel Penruddock, — Cardinal Manning, with traits 
of Cardinal Wiseman. 

Job Thornberry.—Richard Cobden. 

Sidney Wilton,—Sidney Herbert, Lord Herbert of 
Lea. 

Lord Roehampton.—Lord Palmerston. 

Lady Roehampton.—Lady Palmerston. 

Lord Montford.—The Earl of Dudley, Lord Eglinton, 
and Lord Melbourne in one. 

Lady Montford.—Lady Blessington and Lady Mor- 
gan in one. 

Mr. Neuchatel.—Baron Lionel Rothschild. 

Adriana.—Lady Rosebery, with suggestions of Lady 
Burdett-Coutts and Miss Alice Rothschild. 

Mr. Bertie Tremaine. — Monckton Milnes, Lord 
Honghton. 

Mr. St. Barbe.—W. M. Thackeray. 

Mr. Gushy.—Charles Dickens, 

Vigo, the Tailor.—Poole, the tailor, with suggestions 
of Hudson, the Railway King. 

Count Ferrol.—Prince Bismarck. 

Dr. Comely.—Bishop Wilberforce (‘‘Soapy Sam”’). 

The reader of “Endymion” will find his en- 
joyment of the book greatly enhanced by the use 
of the above “key,” always remembering that 
the characters are not always exact portraits, 
many of them being made up of traits of more 
than one distinguished person. 


Price, 15 cents per copy. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ta Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 


$30 to $1000; 2 to 32 Stops. 
Pianos $125 up. Paper free. Address 
t_mmmmuene Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N.J. 





EXQUISITE | TOILET ARTICLE. 


Thousands of Ladies in Europe and America having 
used Mme, LEWENBERG’S PASTILLES de FLOR- 
ENCE (white and tinted) since 1858, testify to their 
pal beautifal and refreshing effect unon the kin. 

ruggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 


is81 JONES 1840 


ALL GOODS REDUCED. 
35 Complete Departments. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. /AHOUSEFURN’G GOODS. 
BOYS’ SUITS. 


OVD __ SILVERWARE. 
DRESS GOODS. 0 Oo. GLASSWARE. 
LINENS. O COCROCKERY. 
SILKS. qo os CHINA. 


J ONES — 








Mail Orders receive Special Attention. 
Unequalled inducements to out-of-town residents. 









Mirna Boss 


cRIP TC a cEOL_, 


POR | 
Will be mailed rree to all applicants, le to customers without 


a it. It contains five colored plates, 600 engravings, 

—_ s, and full descriptions, Fares and directions for 

lanting ne 108 varieties of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Plants. 
ses, etc, Invaluable to all. Send forit. Address, 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


1881. ae 








HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, Oue Year 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year.............00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year 


A OOMBINATION OFFER, 





Surely, no cultivated home will be without its 
means of entertainmeut where these periodicals come 
as guests, and no home in which they are taken can 
be classed as other than cnitured. * * * How fresh, 
how varied, and how stimulating are the four publica- 
tions which we have mentioned !—B,ooklyn Eagle. 





Remittances should be made by Post-Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, and Fiction, at prices ranging 
from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of Har- 
per’s Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harrer & Brorurrs, 





tw” HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, J New York, 


CARDS. Bran New Styles. Ocean Sp y, Sil 
p rop Fir, jdm J Flowers, Velvet Pans w- 
llis, —— oe — name, am 
ttlest Geeks ost tiful colors, ever so! 
= ce chen CARD FACTORY, Northford, Comm, 


$66: a week in your own town. Terms and $50 outfit 
free. Address H. Hatiert & Co. ,Portland, Maine. 











a Sa + ae * ie ? ih 0. 
Eighth ee _Bighth Avenue 
Nineteenth Street.  amoteudts Street. “ | 
J ONES . 
SHOES. 7s of LACES, 
CARPETS. OQ” GLOVES, 
UPHOLSTERY. oO HOSIERY. 
rurniturE "p Aa MILLINERY. 
DOMESTICS. ‘V Gents’ Furnisutna G'ps. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & C0. 


Special Importation of Ladies’ 
SILK HOSIERY FOR EVENING WEAR. 


Self -Embroidered and Sandal Lace. 
Silk, with Old Gold, Wine, and Sapphire. 
Silk, with White and Self Figures. Old Gold Silk, 
with Black, Sapphire, and Sky Blue Figures. 
Choice Designs in Silk, with Cashmere effects. 
Pink, Chalk, Lilac, Ruby, and Old Gold “ Den- 
telles.” Jardiniers, with Black, Blue, Gold, and 
White Grounds. 


GENTLEMEN’S SILK HALF HOSE. 


Solid Colors — Gold, Black, Grenat, Cardinal, 
and Ponceau. 





ered in Sapphire effects. 








Broadway & [9th St. 


JONES i fase JONES | 





Art Embroideries, 
Art Needlework, 










Scarlet | 


Grenat | 


Hair Lines, beautifully Embroid- 


Art Decorations. 


For full information how to obtain designs, patterns, 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Hareer’s Ma@azine..... ) 

Harrer’s Werkty....... > One Year........... $10 vo | 
Harper's Bazan......... 

Harrrr’s MAGAazine..... » 
Sitiaats Wanety 2:5. 2 eee 7 00 | 
Harver’s MaGazine.....] _ » 
Miaben's Hasah,........ { ge RE eee 7 00 
Harrvrr’s WKEKLY....... ’ . = 

ee aeese Miva, ..... Mi One Year............ 7 00 





50 Elegant Genuine Chromo Cards no two alike, 
with name, 10c. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


colors, and materials for every description of Art Em- 


| broidery, &c., combining taste and low prices, address, 
| with 3c. stamp, LAURENCE B. VALK, Archi- 
| tect, 229 Broadway, N° Y. 


The Only Remedy 
That Acts at the Same Time on 


Liver, The Bowels and The Kidneys 


This combined action oo it wonderful 
art to cure all diseases. Yy 





e We Sick? 


more are ihereforg Sorced 
be expelled naturally. 


'Biliousness, Piles, Constipation, Kidne 
Complaints and Diseases, Weak- 
nesses and Nervous Disorders. 

Sree — of these organs and 
j their to throw off disease. 
siees ae and a 


will make er “il —— i 
Druggist, he will order 
13,10 ou. Price $1.00. 

i (Willsend post paid.) md 





THE ATLANTIC ISLANDS AS RESORTS OF 
HEALTH AND PLEASURE. By S. G.W. 
Bensamin, Author of “Contemporary Art in 
Europe,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 





“This book gives very vivid and entertaining de- 
scriptions of the scenery, social life, business and 
commerce, climate and accommodations for visitors, 
in all the chief groups of Islands on both the eastern 
and western sides of the Atlantic.” 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ta Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of tha three dollars. 


$5 t0 $20 Reisrede Semsos Seen 











50 Bow, Motto,Chromo, Horse Shoe,Scrolls &c. Cards, 
with name,in Case 10. F.W. Austin, Fair Haven, Ct. 











Box 4614. 


DECORATED; PEHBARIL SHELLS. 


‘These beautiful imported Pearl Shells are found on the coast of Japan, 
washed up from the waters of the Pacific Ocean. The inner surface of 
each shell is decorated with a handsome oil painting, painted by nand 
in the most artistic manner, and representing Oriental flowers, vines, 
abrubbery, ete The ornamentation alone, if done in this country, 
would cost mach more than we ask for the shells, They range in size 
from { { to {3 inches in circumference. When held to the light their 
polished surfaces will reflect all the colors of the rainbow, besides, 
being highly ornamental, they will be found very useful as card receiv- 
ers or as receptacles for the thousand and one little nick-nacks which 

late upon the centre-table or mantel-piece. We have purchased 
an entire consignment of these rare Awabian shells, at leas than one- 
ha!f their real value, and now offer them at the following unheard of 
prices one shell, | 5 cents—-two for 25 cents—one dozen different alzes 
and dcsigns, $1.25, Each shell is packed in a strong box and sent by 





mail, postpaid, Clean postage stamps of apy denomination accepted the same as cash. Address all orders to 


’ EUREKA TRICK AND NOVELTY CO., 


89 Ann Street, New York. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
ST OF NEW BOOKS 


A 
THE LIFE OF CICERO. By Anruony Troitore. 
In Two Volumes. 12mo, Cloth, $3 00, 


IL 
A CENTURY OF DISHONOR, A Sketch of the 
United States Government’s Dealings with some of 
the Indian Tribes. By H. H., Author of “ Verses,” 
* Bits of Travel,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Ill. 

SHAKSPERE: a Critical Study of his Mind and 
By Epwarp Downpen, LL.D., Professor of Eng 
Literature in the University of Dublin, V ice-Presi- 
dent of “The New Shakspere Society.” 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. % 

IV. 


ISLAND LIFE; or, The Phenomena and Causes of 
Insular Faunas and Floras. Including a Revision 
and attempted Solution of the Problem of Geological 
Climates. By Aurrep Russet Waxtaor, Author of 
“The Malay Archipelago,” “Geographical Distribu- 
tion of Animals,” &c. vith Illustrations and Maps. 
Svo, Cloth, $4 00. 








v. 

THE HUMAN RACE, and OtherSermons. Preached 
at Cheltenham, Oxford, and Brighton. By the late 
Rev. Fexperiok W. Rouerrson, M.A., Incumbent of 
Trinity Chapel, Brighton. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

VI. 
WORDSWORTH. By F. W. H. Myzxs. 12mo, Cloth, 
75 cents. _ 
ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 
Joun Morey. 
ready: 
Worpswortn. By F. W. H. Myers.—Looxr. By 
Thomas Fowler.— Byron. By John Nichol. —S. 
Jounson. By Leslie Stephen.—E. Gusnon. By J.C. 
Morison.—Soorr. By R. H. Hutton.—Sueiiey. By 

A. Symonds. —Goupsmira. By William Black.— 
Home. By Professor Huxley.—D. Deroz. By Wil- 
liam Minto.—R. Borns. By Principal Shairp. — 
Srenser. By Dean Church.—Tuackxeray. By An- 
thony Trollope.—Burxe. By John Morley.—Mu.- 
ron. By Mark Pattison.—Sourney. By Edward 
Dowden.—Buyyan. By James Anthony Froude.— 
Cuavorr. By Adolphus William Ward.—Cowrprr. 
By Goldwin Smith.—A. Porr. By Leslie Stephen. 
12mo, Cloth, 75 cents a volume, 


Edited by 
The following volumes are now 





Hawrtuorne. By Henry James, Jr. 12mo0,Cloth,$1 00. 
Vil. 

OR. SCHLIEMANN’S ILIOS. TIlios, the City and 
Country of the Trojans. The Results of Researches 
and Discoveries on the Site of Troy and throughout 
the Troad in the years 1871-72-73-78-79. Including an 
Autobiography ofthe Author. By Dr. Henny So HLIF- 
mann, Author of “Troy and its Remains,” ‘“ My- 
cene,” &c. With a Preface, Appendices, and Notes. 
With’ Maps, Plans, and about 1800 Hlustrations, Im- 
perial Svo, Illuminated C loth, $12 00, 

VIIL 

PASTORAL DAYS;; or, Memories of a New England 
Year. By W. Hamitton Greson, Superbly Ilustra- 
ted. sto. Illuminated Cloth, Gilt Edges,$7 50. 

1X. 

LIFE OF DAVID LIVINGSTONE. Dr. Livingstone: 
Memoir of his Personal Life, from his Unpublished 
Journals and Correspondence. By Dr. W. G. Biatxir, 
With Portrait and Map. Svo, Cloth, $3 50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





Asphodel. By Miss Brappon. 15 cents. 
Under Life’s Key, and other Stories. 


By Mary Crot 
Hay. 15 cents. 


Washington Square. 
trated. $1 25. 


Ben-Hur. 
$1 50. 


By Henry James, Jr. Llluse 


A Tale of the Christ. By Lew. Wattace. 


Better than Good. By Annis E. Ripuey. 


By Mrs. A. W. Hunr. 


15 cents. 


The Posy Ring. 10 cents, 


The Dean’s Wife. By Mrs. C. J. Etvoarr. 


20 cents. 


Little Pansy. By Mrs. RaNnvouPu. 20 cents. 


Dr. Wortle’s School. By Antony Troitope. 15 cts, 


The Rebel ofthe Family. By E. Lyxn Livton. 20 cts. 


Love and Life. By Cuartorre M. Yonen. 15 cents, 


A Confidential Agent. By J ames Payn, 


15 cents. 


Endymion. By the Earl of Beaconsrie.p. 


15 cents. 
He that Will Not when He May. 


By Mrs. Ovreuant. 
15 cents. 


From the Wings. By B. H. Brxron. 


15 cents. 


Horace McLean. By Auiog O'HANton. 


15 cents. 


Missing. By Many Crow. Hay. 20 cents. 


A Sailor’s Sweetheart. By W. Ciarx Russet. 15 cts, 


JustasI Am. By Miss Brappon, 

ee” Hareer & Brorurns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 


15 cents. 


C@™ Harrer’s Catatocur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Agents’ profit per Week. Will 
orove it or trfeit $500. $4 outfit free. 
a. G. Ripxout & Co., 10 Barclay St., N.Y. 
ern A WEEK. $12a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address Truz & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


30 Happy Day, Chromo, Lace, &c., Cards, with name 
ove morocco case, 10c. H. M. |. Coox, Meriden, Conn. 
53@ Gilt Edge,C hromo, Snowflake,Glass, Lace, &c.Cards 

Name on, 10c. Franklin Prt’g Co., Fair Haven, Ct. 





50 All Lithographed Chromo Cards, no two alike, 10¢. 
A gts. » big Outfit, 10c. Globe Card Co., Northford, ct 








hQ Gold, Figured, and Actress Chromos, 10c. Agent's 
Sample Book, 2c. SEAVY BROS., Northford, Ct. 
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THE MODERN CUPID SEARCHING THE RECORDS. 


yal 
FACETLE. 

One sometimes wonders, remarks a contemporary, 
why an actor is sent away from one theatre and allow- 
ed to go to another, and sometimes a manager is ask- 
ed why he has parted with one of his troupe. The 
answer made by one lessee to a question of this kind 
the other day was exceedingly expressive. ‘“‘I could 
not keep him any longer,” said the manager, “ for his 
every attitude seemed expressive of handing somebody 
achair.” The actor referred to had once been a shop- 
walker. , 

A person of observing mind, if he has driven throngh 
a country town, has noticed how curious youngsters 
along the route will fill the windows with their anx- 
ious faces in order to get a glimpse of all passers-by. 
A peddler drove up in front of a house one day, and 
seeing all hands and the cook staring from the win- 
dows, got off his cart, and the following dialogue took 
place with the man of the house: 

Pepper. “‘ Has there been a funeral here lately ?” 

Man or Tur Hovse. “ No; why ?” 

Preppier. “I saw there was one pane of glass that 
didn’t have a head in it.” 

Man or tur Hovss. “ You leave, double-quick, or 
there will be a funeral.” 





AMATEUR PALMISTRY. 
(How FYones became converted to a belief in the same.) 


Miss Sorry. “I sce here great Physical Courage united to an Indomitable 
Will. Brave to recklessness, you have nevertheless immense self-control, and 
though Generous to a fault, your Pride makes you conceal it. i 
Poet's sensitiveness beneath a reserved and somewhat haughty demeanor, and 
a singularly powerful Intellect enables you to hold in due check Passions 


stronger than those of the generality of men—” 
Jonuzs. “ By Heavens, it is wonderful |” 





In speaking of a learned lawyer wno gave aconfused, 
elaborate, and tedious explanation of some point of 
law, a celebrated legal wit observed that whenever that 
grave counsellor endeavored to unfold a principle of 
law, he put him in mind of a simpleton whom he once 
saw struggling a whole day to open an oyster with a 

n. 


rolling-p 


A country school-teacher endeavored to instill = 
dence into the minds of his pupils by making them 
count a hundred slowly before speaking, or, in a mat- 
ter of importance, five hundred. Finishing a lecture 
on the subject, he took his stand by the stove, and after 
some minutes observed that the lips of all his scholars 
were moving slowly and eg” Presently and 
simultaneously they all broke out, “ Four hundred and 
ninety-nine, five hundred! Master, your coat tails are 
all on fire!” 

How to Cure a Smoxy Caimney.—First, obtain plen- 
ty of dry paper; place this carefully at the bottom of 
the fire-place; on the top of the paper then lay several 
rows of sticks, which it would be advisable to first 
warm well in the kitchen oven; then, with much cir- 
cumspection, put on your coals, one lump at a time. 
When all these processes have been performed to your 
satisfaction, go away and—don’t light the fire. 














THE CARES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 


The woman caught in a shower 
with her new bonnet on and no um- 
brella can never be persuaded that 
the rain was needed. 

plastics ea 

The closest economizer in the 
world lives in Lockport. He saves 
the burned ends of his matches for 
kindling wood. 

>. 

The man who advised us to “tell 
the trath at tall times” lived on a 
hill. He didn’t ‘mount to much, any- 
way. ‘ 

The Czar’s yacht makes fifteen 
knots an hour, and it isn’t a circum. 
stance to a needleful of thread that 
a en is trying to fasten a button 
with, 





A small boy went to see his grand- 
mother. After looking eagerly round 
the handsomely furnished room 
where she sat, he exclaimed, inquir- 
ingly, “Ob, grandmamma, where is 
the miserable table papa says you 
keep ?” 





The “envelope” muff is much 
worn. It stamps its wearer as ready 
for the next male. 

canssinasitllippinetibonss 
Drav Issurs—Old newspapers. 
Sittings 


“ Neuralgia” is the charming name 
borne by acharming girl. Her fond 
mother found it on a medicine bot- 
tle, and was captivated with its sweet- 
ness. 








Boy (without the slightest respect). “1s that for Her?” 
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You hide a 


you know,” 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF PORTRAIT PAINTING. 


Aunty. “ And now, how many sittings shall you require of my Niece, Mr. Sparks ?” 
Our Artist (4 modest but most inflammable youth). “Oh, not more than Thirty or Forty, or perhaps Fifty—we will say Sixty, if you like, or 
Seventy—at all events, Eighty or Ninety at the utmost, or—” 
Aunty. “Good Heavens! why, you painted me in Four!” 
Our Artist. “ No!—did I really, though? Ah, but I can see at a glance that your Niece’s expression will be particularly difficult to catch, 








[Marcu 5, 1881. 




















